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PSYCHO-AESTHETIC IMPLICATIONS OF THE ART 
OF THE BLIND* 


VIKTOR LOWENFELD 


Shortly after World War I a group of French sculptors intended to emphasize 
the three-dimensional quality of a sculpture by excluding visual perception. 
They even promoted blindfolding of the eyes during the process of sculpturing. 
They said that all visual sensations such as light and shadow, and above all 
the one-sided visual impression of a sculpture, not only divert from the innate 
qualities of the three-dimensional characteristics of a sculpture, but also take 
away the meaning of the sculpture as “the tangible evidence of the eternally 
valid.” 

This was by no means a new concept, for as far back as the 18th century the 
German philosopher Herder placed the sense of touch as the truest sense above 
the sense of vision. In his Plastik, Einige Bemerkungen ueber Form und Gestalt 
(Sculpture, Several Remarks on Shape and Configuration) which appeared in 
1778, he contrasts painting based on “seeing” with sculpturing based upon 
“feeling” as he and his time remarkably called the sense of touch. He said the 
sculpture is created through “feeling,” (touching), which is not subject to the 
changing effects of light and shadow. This concept was again promoted by 
modern artists at the time when I was studying art. We were told to blindfold 
our eyes and to control our three-dimensional concepts only by touch. This 
to me somewhat artificial deprivation of an important sense organ stirred my 
thoughts and emotions. It was for this reason that I went to the blind to find 
out the true meaning of this concept. 

In 1924 I started to experiment in sculpturing with those who did not have 
to blindfold their eyes but were by nature deprived of sight. It may have been 
pure curiosity: to find in the art of the blind the purest form of non-visual 
creations. Art education at that time was almost a purely professional prepara- 
tion for a selected group of individuals who wanted to become artists. The 
freeing effect of creative activity and its influence on growth was not at all a 
popular concept. For this reason art for the blind was considered as misleading 
the blind and diverting them from the preparation for their vocations which 
they needed to earn their living. That they can earn it better as well adjusted 
individuals—and that creative activity used as an emotional outlet helps them 
in their adjustments—has not even penetrated the thick walls of most of our 
institutions today. 


* Address by invitation, given at the Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation September 6, 1950. 
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The second obstacle to my experimentation came from the side of psycholo- 
gists in the field of psychology of blindness. It was also in 1924 when one of the 
first comprehensive works on the psychology of blindness, Blindenpsychologie 
by Buerklen, appeared. In it creative sculpturing by the blind was considered 
impossible because the blind were denied any kind of simultaneous imagery 
which was considered as one of the prerequisites for creative modeling. “The 
blind man can only perceive in tactile partial impressions and therefore cannot 
arrive at a simultaneous whole beyond the narrow touch-space, the space which 
he can perceive without moving, by simply holding the object in his hands.” 

Even in 1934, ten years later, when I published in collaboration with Dr. 
Ludwig Muenz Plastische Arbeiten Blinder and the groundwork was laid for a 
better understanding of a specific space perception of the blind and an art 
expression based upon it, both psychologists and educators continued to evaluate 
the art of the blind by comparing it with the conventional naturalistic art of 
the normal-sighted. Terms such as ‘false proportions” or “ugly” faces were 
even used in Die Formenwelt des Tastsinnes published in 1939 by G. Revesz, 
Chairman of the Department of Psychology at the University of Amsterdam. 
In spite of the experimental evidence from countless sculptures produced by 
the blind, he insisted ‘‘that the creative process obeys the same rules as the 
process of perception when three dimensional objects are touched.” 

From the foregoing it becomes clear that our discussion will have to go in 
two directions: (1) What are the specific attributes of the art of the blind? (2) 
What psycho-aesthetic implications result from it for the world of the normal- 
sighted? 

In the same way that we cannot speak of an art of the normal-sighted, we 
cannot speak generally of an art of the blind. However, by the final product and 
through the working process we can clearly distinguish two types of creative 
approaches which give evidence of two different concepts of creativity. Two 
developmental series showing the stages of growth of sculptures of two of the 
extreme types will serve best to explain the difference of approach. If blind 
sculptors work on heads such as the ones shown, most of them do not model 
in the usual way, with the head facing them; they stand behind the statue, 
with the face turned in the same direction as the face of the worker. The reason 
for this is that the impressions of the outer world do not reach the blind in a 
mirror-like projection, as these impressions reach the normal eye. The experience 
of the blind is primarily derived from the self. Accordingly, the sculpture is 
formed in the same direction, with the sculptor usually working on the face of 
his figure as though he were embracing it from behind. 

While the one sculptor begins with the whole form, developing gradually the 
details through analysis, and arriving at a concept in which single representatives 
of form and expression no longer exist as separate parts, the other sculptor’s 
work is quite different. He begins with separate parts, which, through synthesis, 
are added to form a coherent whole. Yet even in the final products the single 
representative symbols which stand for form or expression remain as isolated 
shapes. 

The psychological implications for the blind of the two different creative 
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concepts are quite clear. The one individual apparently had the whole sculpture 
as a simultaneous tactile image in his mind. If it were otherwise, he could 
not have started with the total form. This should by no means surprise us, for 
we, too, can have simultaneous images of things perceived only in parts. Yet 
the ability to integrate partial impressions into a whole is different in different 
individuals. The difficulty of integrating visual impressions as compared to tactile 
is only a matter of degree. This decisively corrects the views expressed in the 
literature mentioned before on the psychology of blindness. In fact, the problem 
of different degrees of ability to integrate partial visual impressions has started 
me on the construction of tests, reported in the American Journal of Psychology, 
1945, and used in a modified way by the U.S. Air Force. This ability appeared 
especially important in close ground operation where it becomes a necessity for 
orientation. 

The other blind type of creator arrived at his final concept through synthesis. 
For him the single parts of which his sculpture consists are brought into value 
relationship to each other. They are derived from purely autoplastic sensations 
which have nothing in common with visual or tactile impressions. Even in his 
final product he never showed the desire to actually “unify” the single repre- 
sentatives of form and expression to a closed surface. His totality lies in 
the organization of his creative concept. While comparison and tactual control 
of one’s own face was quite frequent in the former type it never occurred with 
the latter. The desire to arrive at an “outer resemblance” of form and shape has 
never occurred to the second sculptor. 

The world of appearance is contrasted with the world of expression. However, 
as we all know, this contrast is not at all a distinct attribute of the art of the 
blind. It is much more the old problem of contrasting styles which has occupied 
art historians and philosophers throughout the whole history of art. Some have 
spoken of geometric and naturalistic art. Schiller contrasted the “naive and 
sentimental styles.’”’ Nietzsche spoke of “Apollonian” and “Dionysian” and 
attempted thereby to characterize two conceptions of art which arise from 
different ways of representing the relations between things. Not until fairly 
recently were attempts made to analyze these dichotomies more deeply. Alois 
Riegl in particular made a very penetrating analysis of what he called the 
“geometric style” as contrasted with the ‘‘naturalistic.”” Verworn speaks of 
“ideoplastic and physioplastic art.’”’ By physioplastic art he understands the 
art ‘consisting of a direct reproduction of the natural object or of its immediate 
memory image.”’ He uses the term ideoplastic art when the representations do 
not spring from immediate observation but express ideas, deductions, or abstract 
knowledge. Danzel contrasts “static and dynamic types of art.” By this rather 
vague formulation he intends to express his view that for the static type of 
artist the tendency to strictness and systematization predominates, while the 
dynamic type of artist is concerned ‘‘with somehow expressing and bearing 
witness to the life that flows through him.” All these and many other views on 
this subject have one thing in common: What is visually perceptible in the 
external universe is contrasted with what is seen with the ‘inward senses.” 
Art consists of depicting the relations of the artist to the world of his experiences; 
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that is, depicting his experience with objects and not the objects themsei. _;. In 
other words, what is of final importance is the type of experience which decisively 
determines the products of the artists. From this it becomes clear that the 
art of the blind will only be different in the types of experience which the blind 
artist has and not in the creative processes. The sensations and perceptions on 
which he relies are solely of haptic origin. The ways in which he uses his peculiar 
sense perceptions, however, are as differentiated as those of the seeing. We 
have seen that two different approaches are apparent and we shall have to find 
out the origin of these approaches. However, one experimental proof has been 
established so far, that the difference of style and approach does not depend 
on the physical ability to see or not to see or even on the degree of blindness, 
because all experimental evidence has been produced by congenitally, totally 
blind individuals. 

Between those who can see and those who are blind there are cases whose 
sight is not adequate for visual perception, yet whose blindness may be dis- 
turbed because they are not entirely without light. These are the partially blind. 
In my book The Nature of Creative Activity, which in its original title was called 
Vom Wesen des Gestaltens, I attempted to analyze the artistic products of the 
partially blind. It has been demonstrated with those on the threshold between 
seeing and blindness which of the two experiences was the dominating one. It 
was found that, independently of physiological degrees of sight or blindness, 
some creators attempted in their art to bring the outer world closer to them 
while others, disregarding it entirely, placed the self in the center of their ex- 
periences. 

It becomes now quite obvious that there are partially blind individuals for 
whom the rest of their sight is a blessing and others for whom it may be dis- 
turbing. Those belonging to the first group use every opportunity to bring 
the outside world closer to their eyes. By making themselves acquainted with 
objects of the narrow or wider touch space they use their eyes as the main in- 
termediaries for their sense impressions. The organ of touch works only as a 
control. Since his field of vision most often is very restricted, the individual has 
to receive his total impression by integrating many partial impressions. I can 
only compare this with the first impression which we receive in glancing over 
a panorama. Here too, we receive partial impressions by turning our head. Yet, in 
our memory, the total picture may be present simultaneously. Thus the differ- 
ence between us and the partially blind is only a matter of degree. 

The other type of creator is mainly concerned with the interpretation and 
expression of his subjective, mainly autoplastic sensations as muscular feelings, 
kinesthetic and tactile experiences. He is neither interested in appearance nor 
in the representation of the three-dimensional quality of space. In perspective 
space distant objects are represented by a diminution of size. In his art per- 
spective space becomes a space of value. The space of value evaluates experiences 
in terms of significance and organizes them in value relationship to each other. 
Haptic space, therefore, is quite in contrast to visual space representation. 
Contemporary and expressive art of different periods and cultures has taught 
us that this type of art expression is not peculiar to the blind but quite universal. 
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-has been demonstrated, in both of our cases appearance opposed expression, 
surface opposed structure. While such extreme cases are by no means rare, it is 
obvious that most blind individuals fall in between the extremes with a prefer- 
ence toward one or the other. 

Since the one type reacts to his creative expression essentially in the same way 
as the visually oriented normal-sighted does, I called him the ‘*Visual Type.” 
As we have seen, he starts with the total impression and arrives at details by 
analysis in the same way as visual observation takes place. The blind individual 
belonging to this creative type differs from the normal sighted only as he relies 
in his sense perception mainly on touch and not on vision. The results of his work, 
however, are similar. He also arrives at a final product in which the world of 
appearances predominates. 

The other type of expression, which I called the ‘“‘Haptic Type,” experiences 
his world mainly through his ego. Body experiences as muscular sensations, 
kinesthetic experiences, and touch are his main sources. He subjectively evaluates 
his experiences and arrives at his final art expression through synthesis. His 
world is the world of symbols which are structurally placed in value relationship 
to each other in disregard of any realistic external qualities. 

In my book Creative and Mental Growth,'! I have given the analysis of these 
types of creative expression a more thorough treatment. It has been shown that 
these two creative types are psychological types, which exist independently of 
physiological factors. 

Another interesting and significant phenomenon can be seen in the genesis 
of the art of the blind and partially blind. We have here a quite unique oppor- 
tunity to observe in mature adults the first projection of their imagery. There 
were many blind and partially blind cases who, for the very first time as mature 
adults, started to formulate their vague imagery in clay or paint. While many 
investigations and analyses were made of child-art, its development and origins, 
to my knowledge there were no opportunities to explore the genesis of the 
projection of an imagery of mature individuals. This to me has become a quite 
significant factor, as it may allow us to draw conclusions from the development 
of a projection of imagery in the single individual to that of mankind. With 
this in mind may we continue to explore the art of the blind and partially blind. 

During my fifteen years of working with the blind and partially blind I 
could clearly observe three distinguishable developmental stages in sculpturing 
as well as in painting. Quite generally the blind as well as the partially blind who 
have never before worked in art media begin with a rather diffuse representation 
of the total image. Because of the undifferentiated character of their total image, 
the projection of it makes an apparent naturalistic impression. The art of the 
blind and partially blind in its first diffuse stages almost appears like an ob- 
sessed desire for self-confrontation. (See Figs. 1 and 4.) After the blind individ- 
ual has ‘“‘recovered” from the idea to merely confront himself with a vaguely, 
almost subconsciously, existing image, he gradually starts to become conscious 
of the single elements of form and expression. This second stage of development 
at some point becomes such an overwhelming discovery that it overpowers his 


1 Maemillan, New York 1947. 
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whole concept. Instead of the vaguely formulated projection, we see now a 
structural overemphasis of meaningful parts. (See Figs. 2 and 5.) The second 
stage then appears of almost geometric character since the structural element 
has become vitally significant in the discovery and formulation of the self. It is 
quite apparent that this stage of development appears to be much more remote 
from any naturalism than the first one. It often consists of an almost abstract 
symbolic formulation. Once the blind individual has experienced his intellectual 
and emotional power to express his imagery he will in the third stage cf develop- 
ment move from the rigid structural formulation to a more flexible expression 
of visual or haptical experiences. (See Figs. 3 and 6.) 

Let us look from this angle at two developmental series of two congenitally 
blind individuals, one wholly and one partially blind, who for the first time 
began to realize their creative power to express their concept (Figs. 1-6). While 
we can see in the first sculpture vaguely formulated details, its total realistic 
impression is surprising. Yet we must not be misled by the aesthetic criteria 
which we normal-sighted individuals apply to works which are created by forces 
other than the usual ones. This type of realism does not consciously use the 
analytical power which is necessary for observation. In observing we first see 
the whole and then the details. The more we become conscious of details, the 
more we are able to penetrate into the form of an object. We see first the tree as 
a whole, then the trunk, the branches, the twigs, and the leaves, and finally 
incorporate all these details into a more differentiated form of an image of the 
tree. In art expression the different relationships of the creator to the details 
and the emotional reactions which he has to these details in relationship to their 
total organization, signify the different styles. In the first sculptures by the 
blind we can see a complete unawareness of the structural details. Details are 
merely a projection of vague, autoplastic sensations. If we look at the sculpture 
produced by the same individual some time later we can immediately see the 
urge to formulate his experiences. The urge is neither toward a realistic nor any 
other distinct form of representation. The main urge grows in the direction of a 
definite formulation of experiences. It is for this reason that we see in the next 
sculptures shown the overemphasis of structural elements. Once this power to 
formulate has been discovered, the blind sculptor quite freely expresses experi- 
ences by introducing new elements of form or by varying his old structural 
symbols. The paintings in Figures 4-6 were created by a partially blind individ- 
ual. His field of vision is extremely small, 2} inches in diameter during the process 
of working. Here also we see that the first diffuse confrontation of his image 
appears to be a vague impression. Again the realistic appearance is quite startling. 
Tracing the stages of development, we can see the same structural tendency 
as we have seen in the corresponding stage of development in sculpturing. Nose, 
eyes, mouth, teeth are clearly formulated. As a symbol for the newly discovered 
power to formulate his new consciousness of details the creator outlines the 
single representatives of form and expression. This geometric tendency toward 
style to formulate details clearer and clearer is characteristic for the second stage 
of development. Once the power to consciously express form and shape has 
lost its impetus, a more flexible art expression develops. 
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The question arises as to whether the realistic representations in the caves 
of the first paleolithic hunters can not be compared in their perceptual origin 
with these first projections of an imagery of mature blind individuals. Let us 
for a moment consider the circumstances under which the paleolithic cave 
inhabitant may have produced his paintings. I do not think that we can do it 
without identifying ourselves with the psychological and sociological status of 
these primitive people. As stated before, realistic representations presume ob- 
servation of highest analytical power. I can only conceive of such observation 
being done by people of high intellectual comprehension. This is in clear con- 
tradiction to the biological data which are in our possession. It is also 
in contradiction to the sequence of art expression, namely that a realism of such 
complexity should precede the geometric structural art of the neolithic period. 
It is, however, well conceivable that a paleolithic hunter, after having seen a 
bison and been unable to kill it with his primitive weapon, returns with empty 
stomach to his cave and, obsessed by the idea to kill it, actually ‘‘sees” the 
bison as a vivid obsession. Such eidetic imagery can then almost be traced on 
the walls on which it is projected without the use of the analytic function of the 
mind. It simply appears as a projection of a diffuse image created by a psycho- 
logically similar obsession as was discussed previously in the cases of our blind 
creators. Only when man became conscious of his intellectual powers, the power 
first to conceive of things in their pure existence and then to analyze them 
into shape, appearance, and character, could a geometric structural art develop. 
Indeed, neolithic art in its nature represents psychologically the same stage of 
a projection of imagery as has been found in what I called the second or geometric 
structural stage of the development of the art of the blind. 

From this and the previous discussion it becomes quite obvious that on the 
border line of seeing and not seeing, as well as on the threshold of a first pro- 
jection of imagery, a vast number of problems can be found.? However, it seems 
to me significant to point out from here that our world needs more integrated 
research. Where else could we find a better opportunity than in creative activity 
where perception, imagery, thinking, and feeling combine in an inseparable 
whole? 


2 For a discussion of the concept of space and the relationship of the art of the blind and 
the partially blind with many primitive art forms, see: Viktor Lowenfeld, The Nature of . 
Creative Activity, London 1939. 





THE SEARCH FOR A METHOD OF GRAPHIC EXPRESSION 
HILAIRE HILER 


Experience in teaching kindergarten has led to the acceptance of the claim 
that most children will draw or paint if and when the opportunity presents itself. 
Some of them, possibly a majority, might be called natural artists. As the years 
pass most of them do less and less work of an expressive or artistic nature. Some 
few persist in spite of difficulties and denials. These few are the artists of our 
culture. 

Artists differ in some mysterious way from non-artists. The father of Jean de 
Botton, a French painter, used to say, “I have five children: two girls, one boy 
and one artist.” 

Among young children who paint there are different measures of talent and 
ability and differences in style and in approach. These differences begin to mani- 
fest themselves at a very early age, certainly no later than between four and 
seven. They appear in classes of children with similar economic, cultural, and 
racial backgrounds and will persist as differences in the same class and under the 
same teacher. Roughly stated, two extremes of the main divergencies in ap- 
proach show themselves as clearly marked tendencies to preferences for pre- 
dominantly representational or predominantly design motifs. It might be inter- 
esting and illuminating if such sharp and stubbornly held outlooks in methods 
of expression could be explained. Inquiry and some research into the problem 
has not turned up any explanation which appears to be entirely acceptable. 

The representational child artists are nearer the accepted “norm” for our cul- 
ture. The non-representational ones, who prefer arrangement and invention to 
recording, while much less common, are interesting because of the apparent 
mystery in their choice of means. The little realists share popular conscious and 
unconscious assumptions—and sometimes even academic assumptions. They 
are probably gifted with a talent for compromise and generally easy adaptation 
to our culture. This right-wing group, our precocious conservatives, may be 
teachers’ pets in second grade and the “‘successes” of the art world at some later 
date. 

The above remarks apply to Erglish-speaking cultures. In other cultures 
differing forces may well be operative. The thesis that Latin cultures, particu- 
larly the French, possess a less literary and more relationally oriented apprecia- 
tion or awareness appears defendable.! Orthodox Jewish or Muslim groups would 
have discouraged attempts at realism. Persistence might even mean expulsion 
from the group? 

The “naive-primitive” mode of a Douanier Rousseau or a Grandma Moses 
may be an attempt to satisfy the projected stereotype of the cultural norm as 
imagined by such artists. Today it might please the instructor of a “sophisti- 
cated” art class. Most artists start with a somewhat Arcadian point of view. 


1 Benedict, Ruth, Patterns of Culture, 1934. 
? Kisling, Moise, verbal communication. 
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How they end up must be referable to a highly complex set of influences. There 
are doubtless influences due to nature and those attributable to nurture. There 
is constant process interaction between the givens in the person of the artist, or 
potential artist, and those of the environment-as-a-whole. 

If we assume that an exceptional child has clung to graphic non-verbal ex- 
pression as a thing important to his life, and further—that he succeeds by hook 
or crook in finding time and means to study and develop this expression, we 
might diagnose this persistence towards a goal as connected with some (as yet) 
only partially explicable drives and limitations. A student of Cybernetics might 
term his behavior “hunting.” It would be describable as a series of advances 
and retreats characterized by pauses, detours, and spurts as difficulties or en- 
couragements alternated. 

To many of us the rewards might appear slight indeed and the difficulties 
impracticable. Meanwhile, our hypothetical artist would often survive, even if 
he did this in a manner extremely irritating and distasteful to important people 
of differing values. He might spend his life trying to find a non-verbal system of 
communication or a set of symbols for feeling-thinking expression in some mode 
and on some level. 


Today the artist searching for a symbol system which satisfactorily fits his 
personality and desired mode of expression has, theoretically at least, the em- 
barrassment of a wide choice. It seems likely that the motives which account 
for his selection and/or choice or rejection of a particular symbol-set are usually 
extremely complicated. For the most part they appear unsuitable to satisfactory 
detailed logical analysis. That this is in part referable to an ever-changing world 
picture and outlook which includes a set of projected cultural stereotypes there 
is little doubt. Old case histories of psychoanalyses show that the rationaliza- 
tions of patients were frequently flavored by ideal personae-images which re- 
sembled the types admired at that particular period. The direction of the artist 
is influenced to some extent by the prevailing fashion. None of us can transcend 
our culture-epoch. 

Outside influences may be venally conscious. They may be more or less un- 
conscious because of a lack of awareness or “repression.” Unapprehended pla- 
giarism is common enough to furnish an example of unconscious influences. 
There may be confusion over periods varying in length which render the artist’s 
chosen set of symbols multi-ordinal. That is to say that they function on several 
levels or dimensions such as those of design, symbolism, poetic-literary, neo- 
romantic, etc., more or less at the same time—though of course with different 
meanings to different observers. These symbols may be almost wholly or par- 
tially verbalizable or completely impossible to translate into meaningful spoken 
or written terms. It would seem that this quality of multi-ordinality might 
account for much of the confusion which is generally admitted to be so copiously 
present today. 

The selection of his symbols by the artist is connected with motivation. Such 
motivation has been investigated with varying degrees of success. Among meth- 
ods used to study the forces which account for the artist’s choice are the intro- 
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spective methods of philosophies, including aesthetics, study of journals, auto- 
biographies, and diaries, and, increasingly, the inquiries conducted by different 
schools of psychoanalytical orientation under such names as depth psychology, 
individual psychology, dynamic psychology, analytical psychology, etc. The 
conclusions reached from the material unearthed by these differing attacks is 
subject to debate as might be expected where such divergent opinions were in- 
volved. As the present discussion is limited to the techniques and means of 
expression and to more purely aesthetic reasons for selecting a general set of 
symbols, motivations on the unapprehended level may be by-passed as well as 
analyses of different “types of artists’ and the problems connected with them.* 

Without going into individual ‘emotional’ problems and the manifold and 
complicated ones involved in the social adjustment of every one of us, it might 
not be without profit to cast a glance at a few of the situations which confront 
an artist in our culture. Some of these conflicts may be peculiar to, or at least 
intensified, in the case of artists. 

How much can an artist conform, at least externally, without a hopeless sub- 
mission of his personality? How much time can he afford to spend on personality 
development and communication and how much must he spend in the isolation 
of his workshop? What proportion of his time should he use working seriously 
upon his technical problems? How can he find a means of accepting his differences 
from other people without translating these inevitable idiosyncratic traits into 
terms of inferiority? Are there sufficient artists in his local world to permit of 
some sort of ‘group illusion”? How many of the current values of the culture 
must he accept? Will he be able to attain to the cleverness and craftiness neces- 
sary for daily living and still remain sufficiently honest to function as an artist? 
How much must he disguise his resentment which may arise from conflicts such 
as those mentioned and in connection with unapprehended emotional ones?‘ 
These are a few of the phases which may relate to the problem of submission of 
the personality by conformity or over-conformity; or, the other extreme of over- 
compensation in a refusal to compromise, which is often accompanied by taking 
refuge in the challenging eccentricities of a defense mechanism and consequent 
lack of any sort of adequate adjustment. Obviously, the artist’s personal rela- 
tions and attitude will influence his choice of expression. It is tenable to advance 
the hypothesis that this choice of expression may often be traced to auto-thera- 
peutic considerations. Today, it may be that the artist must seek adjustment 
to maladjustment! 

The young artist is confronted by numerous protagonists of different and 
often. contradictory theories. He is told that “‘you too can paint” (in fact it can 
be learned by mail), that he needs no instruction but should follow his intuition, 
and—in the next breath—that he should enroll at once in “‘the one good school.” 


3 Hiler, Hilaire, Types of Artists, etc., Why Expressionism?, 1946, p. 27 et seq. and Ap- 
pendix IV, pp. 98-101. 

4 Lee, Harry B. Dr. Lee is a Chicago psychoanalyst who has had a long experience in 
the psychoanalysis of artists. He has published a number of papers connecting the data 
obtained with the attitude of the artist and his interaction with the culture. “On the Es- 
thetic States of Mind,” Psychiatry, 10: 3: 281-306. ‘‘A Theory Concerning Free Invention 
in the Arts,” idem., 3: 229-293. ‘‘Cultural Lag in Aesthetics and Art Criticism,” JAAC, 
September, 1947. 
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Thus eventually a B.F.A. or an M.F.A. will warrant the authenticity and re- 
spectability of his creativity. He will read authoritative-sounding and self- 
assured, but often ill-informed and equivocal “criticism,” which is actually likely 
to be hopelessly confused.’ Depending on the people he meets he may be told 
that he should express himself “loosely,” ‘‘all at one sitting,” or “tightly.” He 
may be advised to concentrate on drawing plaster casts or nudes, to visit mu- 
seums, to stay out of museums, to do still-lifes, landscapes, portraits, marines, 
animals, etc. He will be gratuitously counseled to be more abstract or less ab- 
stract and will receive much other advice based in large part upon living or dead, 
unconscious but socially accepted tenets. 

“Progressive” individuals may inform him dogmatically that “modern art is 
the only thing.”” Members of the ‘modern academy” (pompiers de gauche) will 
give him rules which may lure him into their fashionably derivative and sterile 
repetitions incident to an unending rehashing of stale left-overs. 

Walking examples of the well known cultural lag may assure him that their 
ultra-academic efforts are the height of the experimental modern attitude. Be- 
cause their products do not superficially resemble the work of the Renaissance 
or that of the academies (largely because they are more ineptly and sloppily 
executed) our young artist may well believe them. Popular affirmation often 
makes the voices of these materially successful pseudo-moderns particularly 
convincing. Is it any wonder that we have students who are confused to the 
point of acute anxiety so that it becomes a distressing experience to listen to 
their sincere complaints and pleas for guidance? 

The artist must have limitations, a direction, and an awareness of what he is 
doing and why he is doing it. Without such canalization he is in the position of 
Leacock’s horseman “who mounted his horse and rode off in all directions.”” The 
limitations an artist sets up for himself may be no more complicated than the 
choice of a small palette, or few pigments. The nature of the surface or of the 
ground, or the type of brushes which he uses may all contribute to his limitations. 
The type of canalizing factors which he chooses is important. They may be silly, 
neurotically complicated, archaic, or precious. 

Students are usually intuitively aware of their confusion. This state of mind 
makes them prone to grasp at any straw. They are ready and often willing vic- 
tims of the first glib impostor who happens along. Unfortunately, impostors are 
legion and thus have the strength of a sort of charlatans’ union. There are not 
enough Hans Christian Andersen characters about to spot the king’s robe and 
shout, “But he has nothing on!” 

The young artist is apt to search in vain for any rationally or logically valid 
outlook—rare cases excepted. Limitations of space forbid a discussion of the role 
which might be played by contemporary relativistic logic, but a few basic factors 
are of such importance that they deserve at least a brief mention. 

One is the pointless and interminable controversy about “realistic versus 


5 Much of the ‘‘popular art criticism’? appearing in the daily press and current magazines 
is practically incomprehensible. In other cases it is comprehensible but so biased that it 
leads to further confusion on the part of the young artist or student who gets his idea of art 
criticism from such “‘authorities.”” Examples of the latter type are the articles of Thomas 
Craven and the statements of such artists as Thomas Hart Benton. 
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modern art.” This may serve as a clear-cut example of the time-consuming 
power of two logical fallacies. The first fallacy is based on the old Aristotelian 
“either-or,” two-valued orientation implying simple opposing polarity. Illustra- 
tion and design need certainly not be considered as mutually exclusive nor anti- 
thetical methods. Such an assumption brings out sharply a second logical fallacy 
which is massively efficacious in blocking almost all rational communication. 
This sophistry is based again upon a confusion of dimensions or levels of abstrac- 
tion. Illustration has an end and a very useful and important one. It belongs to 
a different symbol system and might be said to parallel or correspond to a Type 
of Discourse. Illustration might be classified as loosely resembling the predomi- 
nantly Informative Type of Discourse.* Design as the term should be understood 
in the present context is predominantly systemic. Between these two sorts of 
expression which are thus not suitable for comparison in terms of value, lie myriads 
of proportionate variations which may be said to be as numerous as are the 
artists who employ them. 

The artist who is aware of the situation selects the type of graphic discourse 
appropriate to carry his message and to fit the feeling-thinking requirements of 
his personal non-verbal symbol-set. When he successfully accomplishes this he 
automatically avoids many of the pitfalls engendered by the confusing ambiguity 
of multi-ordinal symbols. Much of the subjective projection of a private ‘‘lan- 
guage”—of personal or auto-biographical evaluations (which are often extra- 
neous or irrelevant)—may be avoided by the plastic consistency attained 
through a consciousness of the level of abstraction. Plastic is here used to designate 
the functioning of color-form relations as design. An artist with a keen awareness 
of the present day limitations of his medium is less apt to stress qualities of 
melodramatic, dramatic, pathetic, or propaganda communication which he may 
well feel may be left to more appropriate, because more efficacious, treatment by 
other media which are better fitted to transmit such feelings than painting. 

Teachers, unaware of the nature of the different levels of abstraction in paint- 
ing, may set themselves up opinionatedly as the final arbiters of absolute aes- 
thetic values. The student who is in possession of even the barest fundamentals 
of logical methodology will not tend to take these rigid dicta seriously. He may 
realize the attempts for prestige involved when he is in the presence of outworn 
traditional assumptions. These may, consciously or otherwise, confuse the values 
of poetry, ideals, heroism, goodness, truth, beauty, etc., with color-form and 
other elements properly belonging to painting. Such confusion of values has in 
large part given the mimetic method the priority and supposedly exclusive pri- 
macy which it has customarily enjoyed. A better understanding of these confu- 
sions would lessen the opprobrium and implications of inferiority now associated 
with the words “decoration” (“mere decoration”) and “embellishment,’”’ which 
make it difficult for us to think of color-form complexes in terms of degree of 
excellence. They have in fact become examples of blocking terms. Fortunately 
the logical fallacy implicit in such specious and outworn reasoning needs no 
demolishing. 

Such “logic” as that briefly analyzed above still holds tenaciously in many 


6 Morris, Charles, Signs, Language and Behavior, 1946, pp. 235-152. 
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high places of the academic world. Certain of our more retarditaire, conservative, 
and medievalistic institutions of higher learning still bow to the connotations of 
Aristotelian and Platonic “rules of thought.” This is of cogent interest here as 
they will brook no other approach in the Department of Fine Art. 

A student who is thoughtful enough to be confused by issues like the ones 
touched upon above may find himself in a position where it is difficult for him to 
have them explained. This is often so because of our mania for bigness. It is not 
uncommon for art classes to include from three to five hundred students. (I had 
one class of well over three hundred which I “taught” through a microphone.) 
No great mathematical proficiency is needed to compute the time available for 
discussion of the personal problems of each student under such circumstances. 
The instruction or training possible (as education is only efficacious under semi- 
nar conditions, which require small groups in order to function properly) consists 
of a series of loose over-generalizations. These are made to fit everyone and in 
most cases end by fitting no one. The generalizations are usually of the sort which 
Bertrand Russell calls “functional propositions” rather than propositions. They 
must be so limitlessly vague that any factual analysis attempted is quite un- 
tenable. 

Another dangerous difficulty besetting the student who is searching for a 
method of expression is the mythology, and worse, the second order apocryphal 
mythology, projected upon the Great Names in Art.’ The very listing of the 
names or nicknames of the Titans of Painting suggests that they possessed or 
were possessed by some mysteriously beneficent forces which were outside their 
skins. Such words as “inspiration,” Geist, “muse,” “talent,” and “genius” are 
used as though we were quite certain of the existence and the power of the 
things to which they appear to refer. Attitudes like these run perilously close to 
what is described in some quarters as animistic, pre-logical, ‘“‘magical,’’ or iden- 
tificational thinking. They are worse than valueless for the sort of communica- 
tion requisite to teaching. We can only teach a structuralized and related system. 
A sharply formulated one is preferable as the most alert students are apt to use 
that embarrassing word—why? 

For reasons of expediency and life-economy the student or young artist must, 
at least temporarily, give up or by-pass a number of ideas embodied in Expres- 
sionism.® He should do this for technical reasons if for no others. This statement 
may be more readily appreciated and understood if it is permissible to compare 
the graphic arts student to the music student. Wide agreement could prob- 
ably be reached that it would not shorten the time for the study of fundamen- 
tals, such as fugue, harmony, counterpoint, etc., were the student allowed to neg- 
lect them and to depend entirely upon his intuitive “genius.’”’ George Antheil 
calls this faith in diaporetic forces “belief in his pipeline to God.” When the 


7 Romanticizations such as Maugham’s The Moon and Sixpence or Irving Stone’s Lust 
for Life are usually more attractive to students than the authentic Letters to Cleo, Noa-Noa, 
or Gauguin’s Journal. 

8 Hartley, Marsden. The preface to his catalogue published by the Museum of Modern 
Art, 1928, contains an eloquent plea by Hartley for a more logical approach on the part of 
the artist. 
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student has become master of the basic factors in his medium he may indeed 
proceed intuitively. He will ther be able to utilize his symbol system as easily asa 
skilled cyclist balances his bicycle and often with as little conscious effort. 

Expressionistic outlooks, however, are often very difficult to give up, even 
temporarily, for reasons resembling those which follow: 

Children are perhaps among the purest of Expressionists. They have little 
capacity for the delay and postponement of satisfaction which skill and pro- 
ficiency require. Most children attack a problem with great and noisy enthusiasm 
which dies down as rapidly as it was kindled at some point of difficulty before the 
work in hand is finished. This behavior is natural and normal—for children; for 
adults it is the easiest regressive way. In the case of the unskilled the theory of 
Expressionism furnishes fine opportunities for an elaborate rationale which pro- 
tects the Adlerian ego. In this connection the statement in ‘‘Art and the Philoso- 
pher”’ by Rhys Carpenter, in a recent issue of the College Art Bulletin, is inter- 
esting as illustrative of one attitude on the part of a competent observer: (For 
purposes of emphasis it may have been made in a somewhat all-inclusive man- 
ner.) “The communication of emotions without the intervention of specific 
visual embodiment is an exciting and wonderful idea; but if it doesn’t work, it 
doesn’t work.” This opinion, whether fully expressed as yet or not, is shared by 
a growing number of serious research artists. 

Some of us have more interest and pleasure than others in the competence and 
the results made possible by sound material techniques. There is ample tradition 
to justify this attitude although today it is often felt necessary to apologize for 
it. The sincere artist is always fundamentally, artistically serious and dependent 
to various extents upon a feeling of continuity. Careful and painstaking work 
seems connected, at least in part, with what is often called “the artistic con- 
science.”’ A sound respect for such work on any level or in any mode is widespread 
among the laity. The artist who turns his back upon Expressionist doctrine in 
its more extreme forms, who dares to work “tightly” (with frank precision) to 
finish his task, as the sculptor Brancusi advises, instead of leaving it at the stage 
of a sketch, deserts a great majority of his colleagues. 

Hostility and animosity is apt to be aroused by such “desertion.” To the 
abandoned ones his defection is hard to forgive. He is described as a stodgy 
plodder who has relinquished, in large part, his assumption of personal artistic 
supernormality. By implication his comparative humility is a denial of faith— 
that faith which is the fullest justification of temperamental behavior—the most 
efficient protection existing against the analysis of rigorous criticism. 

The non-Expressionist has given up an important protective theory and the 
magical insulation which accompanies it. Indeed, the tenets of Expressionism 
are difficult to relinquish; probably too precious for most artists to sacrifice. 
Once this great risk has been taken—this major change in basic premise—the 
implications extend almost endlessly, not only in relation to art production but 
even to mode and manner of life and thought. It reminds one of the giving up of 
immature but dearly cherished neurotic mechanisms and the protection fur- 
nished by their ‘‘secondary benefits.’”’ The world of fantasy tends to recede with 
that of childhood. Residues of fear, doubt, and guilt may persist with the non- 
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Expressionist painter. Perhaps they are connected with the lack of affirmation 
of the larger segment of the world of art and criticism as well as the cold new 
attitude engendered by the study of those portions of science of which the artist 
with the new outlook must become aware. 


The artist who is able to attain a highly conscious, analytical attitude has 
gained relative freedom of choice and creative autonomy. His aesthetic maturity 
permits him to face a new level of “reality.”” He sees a coldly clear-cut world with 
his new glasses which have lost much of their rose-colored quality. His semantic 
reactions to such rubber words as “fame,” “immortality,” “Great Art,’ “self- 
expression,” his “work” (which may have been tinged with neurotic acting-out 
with one eye on the gallery) becomes just plain work for its own sake. He may 
now gain freedom from mysticism or higher metaphysics, from “absolute truth’”’ 
or “absolute beauty,” from unconscious assumptions of “right’’ and “wrong,” 
the “prostitution of his artist’s soul,” the confusion of painting and personality 
development, and from “should-oughts.”’® He will realize that he is not alone 
nor unique in the process-history of visual expression. 

Genuine freedom also has the necessary components of “the acceptance of 
rules of nature, that is, scientific laws of knowledge, and of those norms and laws 
of human behavior which are indispensable to efficient cooperation.’ For free- 
dom is in large measure based upon predictability. The artist who has become 
aware of such things may be able to pay the price imposed by his necessary 
sensitivity." He may eventually get a comparative freedom of choice and even 
freedom from ‘painting.’ 

The attainment of a reasonably adequate adjustment based upon compromise 
is easy for some artists; difficult or impossible for others. Sometimes this adjust- 
ment is attained through the therapy of life-experience or with the help of 
outside aid of one sort or another. In other cases it is natural. The artist is now 
assumed to be reasonably free from serious emotional blockages. He then may 
get a degree orientation and move along the imaginary line of our rough diagram 
searching for some congenial point between realism or illustrative story telling 
and structural pure design. He may move back and forth for a time as he en- 
counters difficulties in his exploratory process. He may occupy two or several 
points on the line simultaneously or at slightly or widely separated intervals of 


® George, W. H., The Scientist in Action, 1938. This book, a study of scientific method, 
discusses the importance of patterning in modern science which is now often sought for rather 
than “‘truth.”? Dr. George, who teaches at Chelsea Polytechnic, London, England, is a 
physicist and x-ray crystallographer. His book has potentially very important implications 
for design and aesthetics. Of particular interest to the artist and aesthetician are such sub- 
jects as Abstractions, 129-225; Attack-Escape principle, 27; Concepts, mental, and ab- 
stractions, 163-4; Order, asa pattern property, 170; Pattern, VII, 334, 338, 144, 120-1, 205-10, 
etc.; Should-Ought mechanism, 59-68, 303; Symmetry, 115-18, 121, 251, 252; Visualization 
and observation, 36, 223, 236-8, 158-9, 242, 259; Wholes (and perception of), 262, 136-9, 274, 
274-5. 

10 Malinowski, Bronislaw, Freedom and Civilization, 1944, pp. 59-60. 

11 Schactel, Ernest G., ‘““The Dynamic Perception and the Symbolism of Form,’’ Psychi- 
atry, 1948, 4: 148 et seq. “‘Color and Affect,’’ idem., 1943, 6: 393-409. 

12 Holtzman, Harry, verbal communication. 
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time. Thus, you may notice that Picasso appears more than once in connection 
with more than one school or outlook. He might legitimately have appeared at 
several other points. Some artists have frequently changed their outlooks and 
have worked slowly along the line from one point towards another or even from 
one end to the other. 

The diagram has no historical chronological implications except at each end 
where the captions could be extended downwards to indicate historical connec- 
tions and developments. The words ‘‘Law,” ‘‘“Maze,” and ‘‘Monster”’ to indicate 
some general trends in modern painting were borrowed from Walter Abell. The 
word ‘‘Dream” was added to them. 

The diagram is not supposed to be accurate or inclusive and, admittedly, por- 
tions of it might furnish the subject matter for extensive controversy. The paint- 
ers named do not represent the points of view with any completeness. They are 
not necessarily the most important in their respective fields or schools. Their 
names merely provide some examples as illustrations of work loosely connected 
with the labels. Not all schools or movements are covered by any means. There 
is no implied superiority or inferiority in the comparison of methods of expres- 
sion. A free, rich, and daring experimentation which would add to the categories 
listed would be excitingly welcome to most aesthetically literate people. The 
method used by an artist is furthermore probably of secondary importance. The 
way in which the artist is able to use it might well be more important. 

All categories could properly be called abstract as every method leaves out 
something. The degree of abstractness or level of abstracting is an importantly 
interesting factor as is the consciousness of abstracting on the part of the artist. 

Most of the schools of painting mentioned need no description here. This has 
been abundantly accomplished elsewhere. It would require a bibliography of 
monumental proportions to give anything like a thorough reference list for the 
different points of view involved. There are, however, some implications in this 
paper which might make for more clarity if briefly explained. 

The idea that “‘art is all feeling’’ or “purely the expression of emotion”’ is here 
discarded as being semantically inaccurate, atomistic, or elementalistic. It would 
seem that our better known neurologists are unable to segregate any activity in 
the nervous system separately appropriate to the word emotion. Bertrand 
Russell says, ‘“‘We no longer conceive of ‘feeling’ as separable from the other 
functions of man. Indeed we might well have known since the time of Spinoza 
that not only intellect, will and feeling, but even body and soul are one and the 
same. The dualism of mind and matter is out of date.’’* The point of view held 
here is that art is better classified as the product of the integrated integral man. 
His nervous system is assumed to be working as a whole, grey matter or intellect 
and intelligence included. This holistic attitude seems a more functional and 
comprehensive one for a general explanation of the phenomena involved. 

Recording painting worthy of the name would involve a knowledge of certain 
techniques appropriate to pictorial communication. Any artist should probably 
have some acquaintance with this level to be used at least as a frame of reference. 
The techniques are too well known to warrant much description here. They 


13 Russell, Bertrand, bull., New School for Social Research, v. 8, no. 1, p. 113. 
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would include a knowledge of the anatomical structure and proportions of the 
objects to be depicted. Material techniques, perspective (aerial, linear, color, and 
textural), color control, light and shade from a three-dimensional point of view, 
and the ability to draw accurately would be among other requisites. With such 
knowledge as a basis a sensitive and intelligent artist should have an excellent 
chance of finding a satisfactory mimetic method wherein relational or design 
color-form or associative or symbolic or psychological factors might function to 
that degree he felt was desirable for the necessities of his personal expression. 
After he passed a certain point on our line in connection with the end marked 
relational or structuralist, he would have to become acquainted with another 
set of factors which would be necessary to his understanding of design per se. 

The principles of design do not seem to be as well known or nearly as well 
understood as those of representation. Relational design in the modern sense of 
the term requires a knowledge of relational principles. If this sounds simple it 
is deceptive, for relational principles imply some familiarity with the modern 
scientific world picture. This way of looking at things is quite different from the 
older classic one wherein the world was supposed to be “full of statically isolated 
objects surrounded by empty space.” The modern idea considers the world as a 
dynamic plenum characterized by constant process-change and regarded rela- 
tivistically ‘‘as a time-space continuum” in which everything is related to every 
other thing. A thorough consciousness of this process hypothesis should help the 
artist to greater freedom in choosing his point on the line of the diagram. He 
would realize that he was free to move in either direction as he saw fit. He would 
not be fixated on a given point but would have flexibility rather than rigidity in 
his ideas and a capacity to change easily whenever this seemed desirable. 

We are told that design is on one level of “reality’”’ and that that level is prob- 
ably not far removed from those occupied by music, poetry, mathematics, and 
dancing. This level may be regarded as an inventive one in terms of color-form 
relations. W. R. Lethaby says that design is “an inspiration arising out of the 
conditions and parallel to invention in the sciences.’ It is primarily structural. 
In this sense we are helped by Webster’s New International Dictionary, which 
states that the word “‘structure” comes from Latin and French sources meaning 
“to arrange.”’ It denotes relations and order—‘‘an arrangement of parts.”’ This 
agrees with another statement of Lethaby, ‘‘Design is that side of drawing 
which deals with arrangement rather than representation.” 

We are further told that ‘“‘the proper limitations react as intensity.”’ This is 
one reason why it is necessary for the modern artist to find his point on our 
line and to set up his own set of limitations or instruments there. ‘When limita- 
tions are removed the designer has less and less upon which to react and uncon- 
ditional liberty gives him nothing at all to lean on. Design is a response to needs, 
conditions and aspirations.” The role of the research designer has some of the 
implications of a living non-verbal philosophy. 

The designer must’ know his tools and materials so that he may be able to 
think in terms of his medium. He must know the limitations of that medium. 
The phrase tour de force is not necessarily a flattering one. Exploration, experi- 


14 Lethaby, W. R., Enc. Brit., 11th Ed., v. 8, ‘‘Design.”’ 
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ment, research into contemporary possibilities furnished by machinery, materi- 
als, and devices are in order.'The re-examination of our assumptions concerning 
“easel painting,” “beau laid” —“beauty in ugliness,” “frames,” large signatures, 
“two-dimensional,” “‘plastic”’ (in the old sense meaning the effect of depth), etc., 
is indicated. ““Definite precedent is a different thing from living tradition.’’ Such 
clichés as “sculpture should never be of more than one color,” “wood sculpture 
should always be carved,” etc., may be regarded as blocking experiment. These 
are not the sort of limitations which are of the highly conscious type alluded to 
here when the term limitation is used. 

The relations of color-form as design must be studied analytically from their 
origins to their most advanced manifestations. These present ways of looking at 
color-form design differ in some basic manners from former outlooks. One of 
these is the realization that such terms as architectural design, industrial design, 
landscape gardening, town planning, which indicate specialties or categories, 
have strong similarities as well as differences. They are used arbitrarily for pur- 
poses of convenience.'® Actually the basic laws or rules involved are similar for 
almost all design and are modified chiefly on a functional rather than an aesthetic 
basis. Chairs, tables, typewriters, houses, rooms, gardens, streets, bridges, pens, 
and books are all subject in varying degrees to that human projection we call 
design. This projection is not only structured by the predominantly imaginative 
and psychic side of our natures but also, in its constant relation to man, on the 
proportions and other qualities of our bodies. In the words of some students it 
may be regarded as anthropocentric. In this connection a basic revolutionary 
tenet makes itself spectacularly manifest as a freedom today. Modern design is 
asymmetrical. In its search and successful solutions of balance without symmetry 
it has become less dependent upon the ancient assumptions that it must dupli- 
cate the obviously regular symmetrical balances as they are manifested by our 
two eyes, two earrings, two shoes, and the positive-negative concepts engendered 
by right and left. This asymmetrical balance is used in architectural and engineer- 
ing design as well as abstractly in modern mathematics. Much symbolism, which 
must be considered as unavoidable, stems from masculine-feminine, strong and 
weak, status implications, and other humanly projected qualities. Our hopes 
and fears, feelings of security and daring, etc., are mirrored in qualities of de- 
sign. 

Form, including aquadynamic and aerodynamic, coherence and variety in 
unity, structure and its counterthemic pattern, proportion, balance of two or 
three sorts, movement, rhythm and sequence, emphasis, texture, effect, func- 
tion, etc., are some of the qualities studied by the inventive designer. These 
studies are in no way facilitated by the absence of a modern literature on the 
subject which is of a functional or practical nature. There does not seem to be a 
general, sharply formulated theory of design. 

A simple series of rough mathematical relations is needed. The words “simple” 
and “rough” are used advisedly, for the problems of color-form relations as 

15 Newton, Norman T., ‘“‘A Non-Aristotelian Approach to Design”’ (lecture given at the 


Harvard Grad. School, 1948), mimeographed paper privately distributed to members of the 
Institute of General Semantics, Jan., 1948. 
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Gestalien are so complex that every artist must still use a great deal of intuition. 
In this connection it should be noted that the relations, whether predominantly 
algebraic or predominantly geometrical, are not of a simple additive nature. At- 
tempts to solve design problems with a literal methodology have only met with 
a measure of success when used in connection with the simplest of problems. 
This does not mean that geo-mathic relations can not serve as a point of de- 
parture. 

Keyser gives some extremely stimulating hints of some of the possible rela- 
tions of mathematics and aesthetics.1* Mathematics is a product of the human 
nervous system. Perhaps, as Keyser claims, it is similar in structure to that 
human nervous system. We are told by mathematicians, as well as by Gestalt 
psychologists, that we tend to think in “groups.”” Not only have many famous 
mathematicians stressed the aesthetic side of mathematics but certain mathe- 
matical theories carry exciting promises of methods which may well open new 
worlds in aesthetics. Artists would do very well to make themselves acquainted 
with some of the methods in mathematics and in symbolic logic. 

Among the mathematicians who have stressed the aesthetic qualities of mathe- 
matics are not only Cassius Keyser, but many others. After comparing mathe- 
matics to dancing he says, “‘Mathematics is an organic part of the Dance of 
Life.” The great Henri Poincaré never tired of pointing out that the mathemati- 
cian’s activity “has a triple end, . . . a philosophic end, an end as an instrument 
of natural science and an end aesthetic, giving delights analogous to those that 
painting and music give.” J. J. Sylvester called mathematics “the Music of 
Reason.’”” He imagined the whole theory of beauty as a kind of tetrahedron 
having Epic, Music, Plastic, and Mathematic as its four vertices. A. Springsheim 
wrote that ‘the true mathematician is always a good deal of an artist, an archi- 
tect, yes, of a poet.” 

Helmholtz claimed that “mathematics and music jointly reveal the secret 
connection binding together all of our mental activities and lead us to surmise 
that the manifestations of the artist’s genius are but the unconscious expressions 
of a mysteriously acting rationality.’’ Weierstrass said that a good mathemati- 
cian must be “somewhat of a poet,” and Mittag-Leffler asserted that ‘The 
mathematician’s best work is art.’”” Some may remember that Omar Khayyam 
and one of his better known translators, David Eugene Smith, were both mathe- 
maticians,’ and conversely we are told by Johnson that the Arab astronomers 
of the Damascene apogee were prevented from more accurate calculations be- 
cause of their preoccupation with Greek aesthetic theory.'® From this point of 
view the perfection of the circle blocked them from a consideration of the possi- 
bilities of the ellipse. Spengler’s attitude on the relations of art and mathematics 
is probably too well known to require repetition. 

If we glance at a work in mathematical philosophy which treats of such terms 
as Relation, Transformation, and Function, we will see them used in connection 


16 Keyser, Cassius J., Mathematics as a Culture Clue, 1947, p. 206 et seq. 

17 Sylvester, J. J., ‘“‘A Constructive Theory of Partitions,’? Am. Jour. Math., v. 5. 
18 Smith, D. E., “Scripta Math,’? Am. Jour. Math., v. 1. 

19 Johnson, Martin, Art and Scientific Thought, 1949. 
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with such relations as dyadic, triadic, tetradic, etc. These words will be recognized 
as old acquaintances by many students of color-form. Further study of such rela- 
tions, even a very superficial one, gives the impression that some day terms like 
Relation, Transformation, and Function will play an important role in methods 
of design. Color-form as design, and color and form (separated arbitrarily for 
purposes of discussion) may profitably be regarded as continua or, better, as a 
single continuum. So much for a few generalizations in the domain of mathemat- 
ics as they may be touched on in a brief exploratory effort of this kind. It is 
hoped that in the near future suggestions of a more extended, detailed, and 
practical nature may be made available by this writer. 

Relations, dimensions, directions, groups, structured order, or ordered struc- 
ture have been much more sharply formulated for color than is the case for 
design. There are a number of color-order systems which are executed in terms 
of pigments and may thus be directly utilized by a painter. With very few excep- 
tions little advantage has been taken of this situation and it is probable that very 
few artists are aware of the protracted and laborious work which the devotion 
of scientists has accomplished in this direction. The implications, however, are 
clear and they are of a fundamentally revolutionary nature. It is now very prac- 
tically possible for artists to think and to work in terms of color instead of in terms 
of pigments. This is a very simple and obvious statement. It might well lead to 
a slightly changed version of the remark of the late Alfred Korzybski that 
“nothing is more difficult than discovering the obvious.” To this should be 
added, in this case, the observation that it seems that it is also very difficult to 
understand once it has been discovered! Color, as it is here used, implies struc- 
ture, order, and relations as these are present in an instrument. Pigments may 
be looked at as a collection of a class of materials which possess only fortuitous 
or “‘hodge-podge”’ relations. The pigments might be compared to the raw mate- 
rials, or partially prepared materials, which go to make up a piano. These might 
consist of wood, metal, ivory, ebony, metal wires for strings, felt, etc. No one 
could get much music out of them, although noise might be elicited, until they 
were arranged and related so that the result was a tuned piano. Pigments paral- 
lel these materials in this comparison; color implies that these pigments have 
been mixed together and otherwise manipulated so that they will form a visual 
instrument possessing the regularity and ordered relations comparable to those 
of our tuned piano. The artist in possession, and with an understanding, of such 
an instrument is very apt (to continue the comparison) to try to write quite a 
different type of “‘music’’ than that written by an artist who has no such con- 
sciousness. 

Many of the relations which have been sharply established in color by the 
erection of color wheels or circles, color grids, color systems and standards, etc., 
hold good to a greater or less extent for the predominantly formal aspect of de- 
sign. Complementary, analogous, triadic, positive and negative, masculine and 
feminine relations, those of transition, sequence, direction-movement, etc., fur- 
nish a few examples. It goes without saying that the “non-color”’ or achromatic 
relations of the neutral grey value scale are completely inseparable from any 
graphic or plastic design. The introduction of varying amounts of pure color in 
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any direction thus becomes a clearly relativistic affair. Some of these considera- 
tions have been discussed elsewhere.” An elaborately detailed symbol structure 
has been erected which is entirely teachable and communicable (although not 
completely by verbal means). This formulation is readily and successfully appli- 
cable on the operational level of actual art production. Its use results in the 
production of strongly moving stimuli gestalts. 

One of the most inspiring results of a patient study of color-form relations 
from a relatively scientific point of view is the assurance that not only have the 
possibilities of inventive or relational design not been exhausted (as is often 
claimed), but that the exploitation of these possibilities has scarcely begun. It 
appears reasonably certain that the use of scientific method on the part of one 
type of artist will surely open worlds as yet unseen. Our pianoforte has been in- 
vented and constructed—even if it has not been perfected. The instrument is at 
hand and only trained virtuost of imagination and sensitivity are lacking. 

More than an inkling of this situation may have been known to Horace 
Kallen when he wrote: 


The third movement of the liberation of art was already under way when Ruskin died. 
It redefined the status of the arts with respect to insight and with respect to method. With 
respect to insight, the movement was disposed to establish the arts on a parity with the 
sciences as pioneers of the frontiers of vision and knowledge; as innovators, as inventors, 
and as discoverers. With respect to method, the revision was disposed to incorporate into 
the techniques of the arts the craftsmanship of the mathematician, of the chemist, of the 
engineer and conspicuously of the psychologist of our new day. Moreover the passage of 
change and chance and movement from the periphery to the center of perception and re- 
flection provides the artist’s imagination with still other unexpected materials and methods, 
media and themes.” 


The study of relevant scientific literature in related fields repays the artist in 
still other and perhaps less expected ways. Some of these fields are: scientific 
method, laboratory, associative, and Gestalt psychology (including recent studies 
of perception), bio-physics,” chemistry, Cybernetics, plane and solid geometry, 
color science, General Semantics, Semiotics, mathematical theory and method- 
ology, aesthetics, optics, and physics. It is obvious that some of these subjects 
may be understood only in popularized versions and in an elementary fashion. 
This contact with minds from other fields and of other disciplines does more than 
enable the artist to have a better understanding and very often a better accept- 
ance of his surroundings and world picture, although these are by no means 
unimportant. The contact with other symbol-sets often offers the artist a new 
set of labels or tools, as is the case when terms from one symbol-set may be 
adopted and used for new concepts or formulations in combination with the 
terms and ideas of another field. An example of what is apt to happen in such 
case is furnished by the work of Thorstein Veblen. 


20 Hiler, Hilaire, on the relation of color and pigments: Notes on the Technique of Paint- 
ing (3rd ed.), 1947, pp. 72-81. The Painter’s Pocket Book (8rd ed.), 1945, pp. 223-231. Color 
Harmony and Pigments, 1943. Why Abstract?, pp. 21-28; 59. Why Expressionism? (mimeo- 
graphed), 1946, Bib. 

21 Kallen, Horace, JAAC, v. VIII, no. 3, p. 152. 

22 Thompson, Sir D’Arcy, On Growth and Form (new ed.), 1945. 
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It must be very distinctly understood that no claim is here advanced that all 
painting must or should be rational, logical, or scientific. It is not implied that 
structuralist expression (for its techniques are not confined to those of painting) 
which is based upon a study of the structural process level as compared to the 
macroscopic object level,* is the best or the only legitimate approach to con- 
temporary expression. It is one of many means. It 7s claimed that the artist need 
not inhibit his ‘‘intelligence’”’ or believe that its use will stifle imagination or 
inhibit the “intelligence of the heart.” Intelligence is no more inhibitory of intui- 
tion in artistic pursuits than it is in scientific ones. Logic is not necessarily inimi- 
cal to all types of artistic expression. 

Graphic expression may be executed strictly for its own sake in the calm of 
self-denial and the open-mindedness engendered by a certain very useful hu- 
mility, with a sort of freedom and pleasure which is doubtfully attainable by 
other and more ancient manners. Color-form as expression becomes a game in- 
stead of autonomous play.“ In other words, it is more or less governed and 
limited by rules set up and understood by others. These are the necessary limi- 
tations. Color-form design is related through them to functional design, includ- 
ing architecture and its allied arts, and thus integrated again into the great 
design complex which includes almost every constructive activity indulged in 
by man. The artist’s work is thus automatically re-connected at many points 
with the work-a-day adult environment. This is not all—chess is a better game 
than tiddlywinks. 

One means of an artist’s finding an appropriate method of expression has 
now been briefly sketched. It has been treated and consciously limited to certain 
aspects and levels of that search. Some enthusiasms and a bias in favor of con- 
genial outlooks were of course unavoidable. Experience has shown that emo- 
tional reactions may be expected from more than one quarter. The attitude ex- 
posed indeed must shoulder its own responsibilities and pay the price for many 
of the contentions made which obviously run counter to wide-spread and cur- 
rently accepted ideas. Some of the reasons for the heatedly vitriolic character 
of the criticisms which the present attitude frequently tends to arouse may not 
be far to seek. Science, in its broader sense, implies the acceptance of an attitude 
and of hard and intensive work, as the road is rough and in places very steep. 
Logical analysis carries with it the acceptance of responsibilities; among them, 
the responsibility to be able to change and to acknowledge mistakes. The giving 
up of absolutes is concurrent with the sacrifice of many comforting illusions. 
The modern man, C. G. Jung says, ‘‘must dive into a lonely void.” The accept- 
ance of science is equivalent to the acceptance of a set of values, which implies 
the relinquishment of older ones and the arduous effort involved in the finding of 
adequate replacements. It posits not only the holding of a point of view but even 
of a new outlook and way of life. 


23 Biederman, Charles, Art as the Evolution of Visual Knowledge, 1948, p. 376. 
24 Ogden, C. K., The ABC of Psychology, 1944. 





THE PROBLEM OF PLATO’S JON 
CRAIG LaDRIERE 


The Jon, though generally considered one of Plato’s most delightful dialogues, 
is not commonly thought of as occupying a place of much importance among its 
author’s works, from which indeed some modern critics have excluded it as a 
spurious attribution. It is remembered especially for the speech (533D-534) in 
which Socrates describes the poet as a “light and winged and holy thing,” and 
accounts for the nature and effect of poetry by ascribing it to the inspiration of 
a god whose power goes out through the poet to his audience as a force from a 
magnetic stone seems to go through a series of rings it holds together in a chain, 
part of the attractive power of the stone itself being communicated to all the 
other rings through the single one that touches it. This speech is usually taken 
to be dialectically as well as rhetorically the climax of the piece, and it is the 
almost uniform conclusion of modern commentary, both philological and philo- 
sophical, that Plato’s principal motive in composing the dialogue was to present 
this view of poetry. When A. E. Taylor, in the best of English surveys of Plato’s 
works, characterizes the Jon as “a slight dialogue on the nature of ‘poetic inspira- 
tion,’ ’! he fairly sums up the account of it now generally current. My purpose 
in the present paper is to propose another view of the Jon, in which it will appear 
as serious a work as any of Plato’s other productions and may perhaps inspire 
the interest it deserves as the earliest treatment of a problem that is still disputed, 
the question whether a scientific method is available for criticism of the poetic art. 

“Nominally,” says Taylor again, “the little dialogue is concerned with the 
question whether rhapsodes and actors owe their success to professional or expert 
knowledge, or to some kind of ‘genius’ or non-rational ‘inspiration.’ But it is clear 
that the real points intended to be made are that the poet himself is not an ‘ex- 
pert’ in any kind of knowledge and, as poet, has not necessarily anything to teach 
us.’” These ‘“‘points” are indeed ‘‘made” in the dialogue, and they are essential 


1 Plato (New York, 1936), p. 38. The one exception hitherto to the general consensus 
that the subject of the Jon is “poetic inspiration” is the opinion of J. Moreau (“Les 
thémes platoniciens de l’Ion,” Revue des études grecques, LII [1939], 419-428) that its 
primary concern is with education. “L’Jon,” says M. Moreau, “est . . . une attaque non 
pas contre les poétes, comme on |’imagine communément, mais contre le commentaire des 
poétes considéré comme base de |’éducation. I] renouvelle la protestation élevée, prin- 
cipalement dans le Protagoras, contre une culture purement littéraire, qui ne peut étre que 
verbale.” (p. 426) One of the effects of the argument of the Jon is certainly to establish by 
implication something of this sort; but the dialogue is not directly concerned with educa- 
tion as such, nor is the rhapsode’s commentary on the poets, analysis of which is its main 
object, anywhere in the discussion “considéré comme base de ]’éducation.” 

2 Tbid., p. 40. Cf. E. Egger, Essai sur Vhistoire de la critique chez les Grecs (Paris, 1849), 
p. 65: ‘Que veut en effet Socrate dans sa discussion contre le rhapsode Ion? Il veut prouver 
que le poéte n’est rien sinon ]’interpréte des dieux, le serviteur des Muses, et que le rhapsode, 
4 son tour, n’est rien, s’il n’est un peu poéte.” Taylor exemplifies the tendency of comment- 
ary in the century since Egger’s time to eliminate the duality of purpose which he ascribes 
to Socrates by reducing it to a rhetorical subterfuge. The most substantial recent repre- 
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to its argument, though that argument leads beyond them. To deny that an 
important part of what is presented in the Jon is description of the poetic process 
would be to deny what is perhaps the most obvious fact that can be noted about 
the work. Indeed, upon the obviousness of this fact must depend part of my con- 
tention that it was not the purpose of the dialogue to present the doctrine about 
poetry contained in this description of it; for it is clear that in making Socrates 
resume the account of poetry given by “the poets themselves” (534A), and ac- 
cepting this without demonstration or examination as sufficient for his purposes, 
Plato indicated as plainly as his method permitted that the problem of precisely 
why and how poetry came to be the scientifically valueless thing it was lay out- 
side the scrutiny of his main inquiry, which is everywhere else so closely reasoned 
and documented. In presenting this description of poetry Plato felt himself to 
be on dialectically safe ground, and made the most of it rhetorically as a conve- 
nient persuasive to the bolder conclusions he was advancing.’ It is not to be 
denied that the Jon is in great part about poetry. What must be denied is that 
the poetic process is its principal subject, or that its full implication and signifi- 
cance can be understood if we take its presentation of the poetic process to have 
been the chief end of its composition. 

But this is not to accept the obvious alternative which has rightly been rejected 
by most of the commentators. If the principal subject of the Jon is not the process 
of producing poetry, neither is it the process of reciting poems. Ion is a rhapsode, 
that is to say a professional reciter of epic poetry, specifically of the Homeric 
poems; and the problem for discussion in the Jon is some part of what is involved 
in Ion’s practice of his profession. But it is not the part that is involved in reci- 
tation. The “little dialogue” is not even “nominally,” as Taylor says, “concerned 
with the question whether rhapsodes and actors owe their success to profes- 
sional or expert knowledge.” There are two errors here: it is not the part of his 
performance which the rhapsode shares with the actor that is to be discussed in 
the dialogue, and the notion of success (or failure) is in any case entirely irrele- 





sentative of this tendency is Louis Méridier, whose introduction to his edition of the Jon 
for the Association Guillaume Budé (Platon, Oeuvres completes, V, Paris 1931, pp. 11 sqq.) 
presents what is perhaps its culmination. (The evidence which for Méridier ‘“‘confirms” 
his view that the problem of the dialogue is the nature of poetry, viz. the fact that the speech 
of Socrates already referred to is rhetorically the climax of the piece, serves equally well to 
support the quite different interpretation I propose; for to assume that this speech is there- 
fore the climax of the dialectic may well be to miss one of the principal implications of the 
dialogue itself, as it is certainly to ignore the careful distinction between dialectic and 
rhetoric in other dialogues of Plato, with its implication that precisely where logical argu- 
ment is least strenuous there may be a place for moderate indulgence of merely rhetorical 
impulse. See the treatment of this distinction and Aristotle’s development of it in F. Solm- 
sen, Die Entwicklung der Aristotelischen Logik und Rhetorik, Berlin, 1929, and my ‘‘Rhetoric 
and ‘merely verbal’ art,” in English Institute Essays, 1948, New York, 1949, esp. pp. 132- 
141.) 

3 The conception of the poetic process and of manic inspiration here formulated by Soc- 
rates had for centuries been commonplaces among the Greeks. See Méridier, op. cit., p. 14; 
E. G. Berry, The history and development of the concept of Oeia yotpa and Oeia rixn down to 
and including Plato (Chicago, 1940); J. Souilhé, ‘‘@cia potpa chez Platon” in Philosophia 
perennis, ed. F. J. von Rintelen (Regensburg, 1930); A. Delatte, Les conceptions de Ven- 
thousiasme chez les philosophes présocratiques (Paris, 1934). 
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vant to the discussion. It is of some importance to insist upon this latter point. 
Far from being an issue for discussion, the matter of success or failure at the 
rhapsode’s function is, like the question of the ultimate genesis of poetry, as 
explicitly excluded from consideration as Plato’s dialectical method permits. 
Socrates in setting out accepts Ion’s own evaluation of his skill as a performer, 
which is the same, it appears, as that of the general public. The fact that several 
times in the course of the conversation this acquiescence of Socrates in the 
general judgment of Ion’s powers is repeated with some suggestions of irony, so 
that in the end we are not sure just what the real opinion of Socrates is, can be 
interpreted only one way: Plato was not concerned to have us know. To the 
main issue of the argument Ion’s success, his individual skill or that of any 
other practitioner of his art, is irrelevant; for what is being discussed is not what 
is good and what is bad performance in this art, but the more radical question, 
what it is that is done, well or badly, by one who performs in (some part of) this 
art. It is in fact essential to the ideal conduct of the argument of Socrates that 
evaluatory considerations touching Ion’s competence be formally excluded, since 
otherwise whatever general conclusions he arrived at would be open to the 
objection that if a better rhapsode were examined other results might be obtained. 
The implication of the few references to Ion’s success in his career is plainly that 
to the argument of the dialogue it makes no difference what value Socrates set 
upon the rhapsode’s individual execution of his task. Equally irrelevant, and 
for the same reasons, is the question whether Socrates considered the whole class 
of rhapsodes, of whom Ion is merely a conspicuously successful representative, 
as generally inferior and stupid men.‘ There is indeed some evidence that this 
was a common attitude among Athenians at the time,® and the Jon itself rather 
confirms than challenges this other evidence. But while the tone of Socrates in 
the Jon suggests indulgent contempt for the rhapsodes, and gives ground for 
assumption that in another context he might well have criticized their practice 
of their art as inadequate, his argument throughout the dialogue prescinds from 
all such criticism of adequacy in performance and is steadily concentrated upon 
the nature of the task they attempt to perform. Questions of value enter only as’ 
that may be evaluated implicitly or incidentally, or as it may itself include 
evaluatory operations on the part of the rhapsodes in their exercise of their 
profession. 

Such questions do of course arise in the dialogue, and in fact once they have 


4 This is most recently emphasized by Méridier (op. cit., pp. 12, 22, 25) who insists that 
therefore Socrates could not possibly take seriously the rhapsodes’ pretensions to the exer- 
cise of a valid art. But the contempt of Socrates for the sophists is at least equally clear; 
yet Plato represents him as engaging in the several dialogues with them to which chiefly 
we owe our knowledge of it. In the Jon it is pretty plainly intimated that the ‘beautiful 
thoughts” (530D) of the rhapsode are not very impressive; Socrates’s acknowledgment that 
they are “‘beautiful” (542A) does not imply concession of any philosophic or scientific value 
to them. Cf. Symposium 201B-C, where when Agathon admits it is quite possible he knows 
nothing of what he has been talking about, Socrates says that nevertheless he has spoken 
“beautifully.” -Plato must have chosen this specific form of critical commentary as the 
object of his general critique of poetic criticism because no other instance of such criticism 
was so conspicuously before the public. 

5 Cf. Xenophon, Memorabilia 4, 2, 10; Symposium 3, 6. 
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arisen become the main subject of its discussion. For the performances of Ion 
to which Socrates alludes are explicitly said to involve “praising” Homer, and 
making judgments of what is ‘“‘well done” and not well done in poems.® This 
means, to return to correction of the other error in Taylor’s account, that what 
Socrates is concerned to discuss is not solely, at any rate, the aspects of the rhap- 
sodic performance which it shares with the histrionic. What the rhapsode has in 
common with the actor is not under consideration at all; this is plain from the 
fact that this part of the rhapsode’s work is acknowledged (at 533B-C) to be an 
art of the kind the interlocutors are searching for in another direction, and is 
mentioned as such by name.’ This aspect of the rhapsode’s practice is in any 
case excluded by the emphasis of Socrates upon another kind of performance 
proper to the rhapsode’s profession, viz. the presentation of commentaries on 
poems. This is a sort of lecturing on poetry, which as we have noticed includes 
praise and in general judgment of what is well or badly done; it is, in short, what 
we should call literary criticism, of a kind. And it is about this, more specifically 
about its method and the question whether science enters into this method, that 
Socrates and Ion dispute. To settle this question is the object of the dialogue. 
The problem of the Jon is not poetry, and not the recitation of poetry, but the 
criticism of poetry as Ion practiced it; and, by implication, such criticism of all 
similar art.’ 


6 The problem of value enters first at 531D, and, though this part of the discussion 
culminates at 532B (where reference is first made to the critic or judge by name, xptrjs), 
evaluation is the main subject under consideration thenceforward to the end of the dialogue, 
the last word of which characterizes Ion as a “praiser” (érawérnv). Note that the analogy 
with painting and sculpture in 532E-533B is applicable only in terms of evaluation: you 
cannot recite a painting. 

7 See 5388B and again 540A, 540D, 541A. It is odd therefore that Méridier (op. cit., p. 12) 
should conclude from the argument of the dialogue that ‘‘il n’existe pas de ‘paywiux) téxvn.” 
It is one of the assumptions of the argument that this art exists; what is concluded is that 
there exists no zortx} réxvn to be used by the rhapsode for the other part of his work 
which is the real subject of the discussion, in which these two distinct arts are never con- 
fused. (Moreau, op. cit., pp. 421-422, professes to find in the first part of the dialogue ack- 
nowledgment of the existence of a zotnru) réxvn limited to what he calls the ‘‘form” of 
poetry, and therefore strictly verbal and socially dubious. But he adduces no specific evi- 
dence for this extraordinary interpretation, and I can find none.) 

8 Méridier, op. cit., p. 9, admits that the commentaries of Ion, and not his recitations, are 
the ostensible subject of the dialogue; but, he argues (p. 11), ‘‘si les commentaires du rhap- 
sode se réduisent 4 une paraphrase élogieuse sans portée philosophique, est-il vraisemblable 
que l’auteur de 1’Jon ait consacré tout un dialogue 4 un si mince objet?” So (p. 22) he takes 
Ion’s supposing that Socrates means to discuss his commentaries to be a naive mistake 
illustrating his own stupidity and that of rhapsodes generally, and concludes that the part 
of Ion’s art which Socrates really meant to discuss was in fact his recitation after all. The 
excessive subtlety of this interpretation, which reduces the explicit argument of the dialogue 
to an absurd tour-de-force, almost disarms criticism. We have no criteria for determining 
what Plato himself might or did consider “un mince objet’? but those furnished by the 
evidence of his works, and when the Jon is placed in the context of Plato’s many studies of 
scientific method and of the problems raised by the pretensions of the sophists, it is in fact 
much more likely that the rhapsode’s commentaries should be its subject than that it should 
deal, even only ostensibly, with recitation. There may, moreover, have been a good deal 
more ‘‘portée philosophique’’ to these commentaries than Méridier suggests. They must 
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That this is in fact the subject of the dialogue is made unmistakably clear in 
the preliminary exchange between the interlocutors with which it opens; indeed, 
the setting of the problem in the first paragraphs of this dialogue is more unam- 
biguous than in almost any other work of Plato’s, as is likewise the foreshadow- 
ing of its sinister finale. Almost the first words of the Socrates who intends to 
show that in much of what he does Ion lacks art are, “I have often envied you 
rhapsodes your art, Ion.’ The whole apparatus of the art, he says, interests him; 
but he dismisses quickly the part of it connected with the rhapsode’s distinguished 
personal appearance and his fine clothes. What above all Socrates professes to 
esteem is the rhapsode’s necessary familiarity with Homer, and with the thought 
(6tavorca) of Homer, not merely his words (u7) povoy 7a ern); for of course, he 
adds, to be a good rhapsode one must understand what the poet says (ovvein ra 
Aeyoueva bxd Tod wounrod), since a rhapsode ought to be for his listeners an 
interpreter of the poet’s thought (épunvea ... Tov rounrod ris duavoias), and this 
is impossible without knowing what the poet is saying (uy yeyvwoxorra 6 Te 
Ayer 6 zounrys). lon expands: “‘What you say is true, Socrates, and... I do 
believe I am better than anybody at talking about Homer (déyew zepi ‘Ounpov).”’ 
No one “has had such fine thoughts about Homer (xadas dtavoias mwepi ‘Ounpov)” 
as he (530C). 

At several later places the same assertion of the subject is made: what Socrates 
has proposed, and Ion has accepted, as the topic of discussion is “talking about 
Homer,” expressing “thoughts about Homer” and Homer’s “thought.’”’ And 


in fact the dialogue never for a moment deviates from this object; its unity in 


this respect is impeccable.? The question to which Socrates gradually draws 





have been somewhat similar to those of the sophists and those provoked by sophistic com- 
mentaries among cultivated amateurs, and these, whatever their limitations, were not 
confined to ‘“‘paraphrase élogieuse.’’ The kind of informal criticism referred to at the open- 
ing of the Hippias minor must have been common, and the suggestion of that dialogue is 
that the bearing of the commentary of Hippias which provoked it was ethical rather than 
literary; this was probably usual in such exercises. Cf. Protagoras 338E, where Protagoras 
includes in the literary part of education not only judging what is good and what is bad, 
but also being able when asked to give the reason for one’s judgment. 

® The objections, traditional especially in German criticism since Goethe, to a supposed 
incoherence in the organization of the Jon (the main ground for Wilamowitz-Médllendorff’s 
declaring it the earliest of Plato’s works in his Platon, esp. II [Berlin, 1920], 36-37) result 
from misconception of its subject as something other than criticism. The fact that once 
criticism is understood to be its subject the dialogue exhibits a perfect unity and coherence, 
whereas every other subject assigned it leaves its composition more or less confused, is no 
small support to the thesis here advanced; but ef. Méridier (pp. 17-21) and Moreau (p. 420), 
who find the dialogue coherent enough without recognizing the subject which gives it co- 
herence. (Moreau indeed, who comes closer than other critics to identifying the real subject 
of the dialogue, is persuaded by the fact that its structure is ‘‘d’une simplicité extréme,’’ 
along with its presentation of mature Platonic doctrine, to reject the hypothesis of Wilamo- 
witz that it is Plato’s earliest work, and with it the authenticity of the dialogue, for which 
he like Wilamowitz seems to regard this hypothesis as the sole support, since he argues that 
if it was not written very early there was no need for Plato to write it, its general doctrines 
being adequately presented in his other works and this special application of them being 
sufficiently obvious. To deny the authenticity of the dialogue on such grounds is certainly 
excess of caution. Moreau’s interpretation of the structure of the dialogue does indeed, like 
my own, remove the foundation of Wilamowitz’s contention that it was Plato’s first work, 
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Ion, the main issue of the discussion, is phrased at 532C. Ion has admitted a 
curious thing. He can talk brilliantly about Homer; but it is only about Homer 
that he can talk. He is powerless to say anything clever about Hesiod or any 
other poet than Homer. Socrates politely offers to explain this to him: it is, he 
says, because in all this talking that he does Ion is not practicing an art or 
following a science (réxvn xai émvorqun), and so possesses no methodic tech- 
nique. If he had an art or science, he could apply it equally to other poets as 
to Homer, since it is the nature of art and science to be general in application. 
Then the question comes: “For there is an art or science which applies in general 
to these matters of poems and poets; or isn’t there? (xo:nruy yap rob éore 
70 ddov. # ob).’"° From this point the dialogue moves rapidly to its first im- 
portant conclusion. The question being whether for the operation of ‘talking 
about Homer,” including that of making evaluations of his work, there is any 
science or methodic art, any systematic technique, such that the “thoughts” 
expressed in a discourse about Homer rest not upon unrationalized particulars 
but upon a solid ground of verifiable generalization; to this question Socrates 
makes a negative answer. Ion’s “talking about Homer,” his beautiful thoughts 
and his praises, are in fact the result of an inspiration, of the same kind that 
produced the poetry itself. More than this: not only is Ion’s criticism the product 
of inspiration, but the inspiration which produces it is the poet’s inspiration. 
The image of the magnet is plain in its significance. There is no new afflatus for 
the critic, distinct from the poet’s; the critic’s inspiration is the poet’s, communi- 
cated to him by the poetry. The genesis of criticism of the kind Ion practices is 
in a “‘dance of the soul” (épxeirai cov 7 Yuxn 536B-C), to which he is stimu- 
lated by reading a poem, and to which only the reading of Homer in fact stimu- 
lates him. Such criticism is merely the inspired execution of this movement, 
an unreasoning, “enthusiastic”? manifestation of a kind of ‘‘possession.’’" 

What Socrates has here described is of course what in modern times has been 
called “impressionistic” criticism; and the doctrine of the dialogue is manifestly 
that it is a thing of no cognitive or scientific value. The objection is that such 
criticism rests upon no valid scientific generalizations. There remains, however, 
at the end of this first part of the dialogue (up to Ion’s resumption of the de- 
fense at 536D) the implication that a criticism which did rest upon the founda- 
tion of scientific generalization, if it could be found, would be acceptable. The 
rest of the dialogue is therefore devoted to establishing that no such criticism 
can be found, or is in the nature of things possible. 





but there are other grounds for an early date (cf. Méridier, pp. 23-28) which it does not 
disturb. The Jon might indeed, without being one of Plato’s very earliest works, yet have 
been written before a date at which by Moreau’s argument its composition would have 
been supererogatory; but it might equally well be assigned to Plato’s “middle period,’’ for 
the interpretation here proposed gives the dialogue more independent sense and value than 
Moreau’s reading allows it.) 

10 On the conception of téxvn here, see R. Schaerer, Exvorhun et réxvn: étude sur les notions 
de connaissance et d’art d’Homére a Platon (Macon, 1930), and ef. J. Wild, ‘“‘Plato’s theory 
of réxvn: a phenomenological interpretation,’ Philosophy and phenomenological research, 
T (1940-41), 255-293. 

11 Cf. Delatte, op. cit., passim. Ion is xarexduevos & ‘Opnpov (542A). 
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The basic assumption of this second part of the dialogue’s argument had 
already been more or less explicitly formulated in the first part. At 531D-E 
Socrates makes the point that the man who is competent to proffer judgment 
when there is dispute about number is the man who has the art of numbers 
(riv apOunrixiy réxvny), that is to say one who possesses a systematic 
method for dealing with numbers and knows number in general. If Ion is com- 
petent to make judgments and settle disputes concerning poems, it will be 
because in the same way he knows the things he is talking about, viz. poems, and 
has a momruy réxvn (532C) corresponding to this apQunruy réexvn of the 
man who knows number. The zocyrix} réxvn referred to at 532C, which is the 
object of pursuit throughout the Jon, is therefore not our “art of poetry,” an 
art of producing poems; it is the “art” which is conversant with poems and all 
that is relevant to poems, in general: something more like what we call “poetic 
theory” than what we call poetic art. If the context did not make this clear, it 
could be deduced from the fact that throughout the dialogue the source of 
norms for judgment is always assumed to be knowledge of the thing which is to 
be judged, a generalized knowledge of classes of things.” In the first part of the 
dialogue Socrates has told Ion that he has no such generalized knowledge, hence 
no réxvy. In the second part he demonstrates this by showing that in every 
case where Ion makes a specific judgment about Homer, the thing he judges is 
within the province of an established or conceivable zéxvn the function of which 
is to deal with that kind of thing, so that there is always somebody who will by 
definition know more about it, and be more competent to judge it, than Ion. 
All that might belong to a zoirixy réxvn is thus distributed among other 
arts or disciplines without remainder. And since all that Ion could possibly do 
by system and method he would have to do by some system or method which is 
not peculiar to a literary or poetic art or science, but is proper to some other 
art, it is concluded that there is no literary or poetic art or science by which 
criticism can be practiced. The art which Ion professes is simply found not to 
exist. 

The result of this exploration of the practice of Ion’s confraternity is, then, 
much the same as that which issues from Plato’s similar examination of the 
performances of the sophists. And it is in conjunction with Plato’s researches 
into sophistic that this dialogue must be read if it is to be properly understood 
as part of Plato’s work as a whole. The rhapsode in his capacity of public lecturer, 
as critic, was as much a professional teacher as the sophist, or as the philosopher 
might be whom Plato envisaged; as such, his particular claims had to be dealt 
with, specifically. The question in the Jon is not, as it is in the Republic, of the 
poet’s claim as teacher; that is only incidentally involved. The subject of the 
Ton is a form of literary criticism, and here at the beginning of aesthetic specula- 
tion in the West we have posed for us the fundamental questions concerning 
“scientific method in aesthetics” which still occupy our thoughts today. 

Plato’s answer to these questions is not simple. He rejects impressionism; 


12 Cf. Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, I, iii, 5 (1094b27-1095a2) : “Every man judges well 
the things he knows, and of these things is a good judge” (or critic, xpirjs) etc. 
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yet he denies the possibility of any other criticism which is truly literary or 
artistic. But he is no Crocean. His analysis of the critical process is the “romantic”’ 
analysis, as we should say; therefore he rejects the process, for his norms are 
not the romantic norms. But perhaps indeed there is no absolute romanticism, 
and Plato approaches it as nearly as any theorist has done. For though he judges 
the value of poetry by the criterion of a reality and a truth which he declares 
to be inaccessible through poetry alone, and so evades the ultimate romanticism, 
he opens the way to it for his less rigorous or less wary successors by affirming 
the only value of the poetry he does approve to be that of conformity to this 
reality and revelation of this truth. 

Plato’s elimination of a literary criticism here in the second part of the Jon 
is achieved by the reduction of what is proposed as literary criticism to criticism 
of various other kinds. The device by which this is managed is foreshadowed by 
the insistence upon “thoughts” (é:avoiac) at the beginning of the work; poetry 
is approached throughout the dialogue as revelation of “thoughts,’’ and the 
“talking about Homer” which is its subject is in fact talking about the things 
about which Homer has “‘thoughts.’* The first assumption of this criticism is 
that what is to be judged when one judges Homer are the statements Homer 
makes or implies about the things to which he refers, not the speech itself in 
which those statements occur. The immediate consequence of this is the further 
assumption that the norms for such judgment are to be sought in knowledge 
of the things the poet talks about, and that the poet’s statements are to be 
approved or disapproved as they conform to or correspond with the reality of 
those things. The judgment of poets is judgment of the quasi-scientific or philo- 
sophic truth of what the poets say; and such judgment is in the province not of 
one who professes knowledge of a supposed art of poetics, but of one who has 
scientific knowledge of the actual things of which the poet speaks. The poet’s 
achievement is to be judged in terms of his fidelity to the realities he reports. 
This is to say that we have adumbrated in this little dialogue the whole aesthetic 
of Plato, with the same affirmation at the center here as in the more extended 
dissertations of the Republic, and with the same great oversight. Once in this 
dialogue (at 540B) Ion is permitted for a moment to hint that there is something 
in a poem which is not adequately accounted for by the non-literary human 
sciences and arts, something other than discourse about things which can be 
judged in terms of a correspondence with those things, some purely literary 
characteristic which only a literary science or art would recognize. But only for 
a moment; Socrates, paying no attention to this introduction of the powerful 
general idea of fitness (ré rpérov, & rpére), hurries his victim on, and it is not 
until late even in the Poetics of Aristotle that we get a generalization of this 
insight that might overthrow the whole Platonic scheme: “There is not the 


18 This is most clearly explicit at 539E-540A (actually the logical climax of the argument, 
where Ion’s last rebuttal occurs and fails). Here the &xayra of Ion’s reply in 539E, which 
refers (through ézoia in the speech of Socrates just concluded) to passages in Homer, is 
interpreted (in the ra»ra of Socrates’s rejoinder, 540A) as referring to the actual things to 
which in turn those passages refer. 
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same norm of correctness in the art of poetry as in the art of politics or in any 
other art.”"* Plato never arrived at this distinction; so he remains our greatest 
example of the constantly recurring fact that often those who begin by valuing 
art because of its assumed power of revealing reality and truth are forced to 
dismiss it in the end because upon examination they see that its capacity for 
such revelation is in fact so limited, and its value when judged by such a standard 
so disappointingly slight. 


14 Poetics 1460b13-15. 





POETRY AND DESIGN IN WILLIAM BLAKE 
NORTHROP FRYE 


The ability to paint and the ability to write have often belonged to the same 
person; but it is rare to find them equally developed. Most people so gifted 
have been either writers who have made a hobby of painting, like D. H. Law- 
rence, or painters who have made a hobby of writing, like Wyndham Lewis. 
When the two are combined, one usually predominates. It is not uncommon 
for poets who can draw to illustrate their poems, like Edward Lear; nor is it 
uncommon for painters who can write to provide inscriptions to their paintings, 
like Rossetti. In a world as specialized as ours, concentration on one gift and a 
rigorous subordination of all others is practically a moral principle. Mr. Eliot 
uses the word “schizophrenia” even about the attempt to write both poetry 
and philosophy. Blake, it is clear, had a different attitude, and the reasons for 
his different attitude are of some interest. 

Besides being a poet and painter, Blake was a professional engraver and a 
tireless and versatile experimenter in a great variety of media. He was an artisan 
or craftsman who was an expert in an important minor art as well as two major 
ones. His political sympathies were anarchist and revolutionary. The combina- 
tion of talents and outlook reminds us of William Morris, and as the French 
Revolution wore on into Napoleonic imperialism, Blake came more and more to 
anticipate Morris in his view of the social function of art. Like Morris, he felt 
that revolutionary action would only go from one kind of slavery to another 
unless it were directed toward the goal of a free and equal working society. Like 
Morris, he believed that real work and creative activity were the same thing, 
and that as long as society supported a class of parasites, work for the great 
majority of people would be perverted into drudgery. And so, like Morris, he 
came to feel that the essential revolutionary act was in the revolt of the creative 
artist who is also a manufacturer, in the original sense of one who works with 
his hands instead of with automata. And as the tendency of a class-ridden 
society is to produce expensive luxuries for the rich and shoddy ugliness for the 
poor, the true manufacturer should present his work as cheaply and as inde- 
pendently of commerce and patronage alike as possible. 

The creative producer, then, has to imitate, on a necessarily limited scale, 
the mass-producing methods of commerce. Also, a revolutionary break with 
both patronage and commercial exploitation is only possible if some revolutionary 
new method of production is discovered. Blake made at least three attempts to 
develop his own means of production. First, and most important to students of 
literature, was his discovery of the engraving process which he used for most 
of his poems. It is clear that Blake expected this process to be more efficient and 
less laborious than it was: he expected, in short, that it would make him inde- 
pendent of publishers as well as of patrons, so that he could achieve personal 
independence as both poet and painter at a single blow. A character in his early 
satire, An Island in the Moon, speaks of printing off two thousand copies of 
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engraved works in three volumes folio, and selling them for £100 apiece. Next 
came an attempt at large-scale reproduction of prints by means of a millboard, 
but the millboard proved too fragile for more than a few copies, and the variety 
of results it produced was too unpredictable. He was still dependent on patrons 
and connoisseurs to do the work he wanted to do, and on publishers’ commis- 
sions to keep himself alive the rest of the time. Finally Blake turned to another 
idea on a much bigger scale: he thought he might gain government support 
for the arts if he could start a revival of fresco-painting on the walls of public 
buildings. The chief commercial disadvantage of fresco, Blake thought, was 
that the original painting had to remain as long as the wall it was painted on 
did, and he proposed that frescoes should be painted, not directly on the plaster, 
but on canvas stretched over the plaster, so that they could be taken off and 
changed. After he had worked out what he thought was a practicable method 
of painting such “portable frescoes”, he held the one exhibition of his life in 
1809, to introduce it to the public. The fate of this exhibition is well known, 
though it is seldom realized that its primary object was to advertise, not Blake, 
but a new instrument of production that would initiate a social revolution. 

It is natural that Blake, whose main source of income was illustrating books, 
should at first think of his own poems as constructed on the same principle as 
the illustrated book, an alternation of text and design. In the passage from 
An Island in the Moon already quoted, he speaks of making every other plate 
a high finished print. An early prophecy called Tiriel survives in a manuscript 
and a group of twelve separate illustrations, about the same number of plates 
that would be needed for the text. Fortunately for us, however, Blake began 
his experiments with aphorisms and lyrics which took only a single plate apiece, 
and so hit very early on a form in which text and design are simultaneously 
present and contrapuntally related. From the start Blake avoids all devices 
that would tend to obscure either text or design at the expense of the other. In 
illuminated books we often find what we may call the tradition of hieroglyphic, 
in which the verbal sign itself becomes a picture, such as the ornamented capitals 
of medieval manuscripts or the tortuous decorations of the Book of Kells. There 
is nothing of this in Blake: occasionally the shoots and tendrils of the design 
are entangled with the longer letters of the text, but that is all. The words are 
left alone to do their own work. The only exception I can think of is the heading 
to The Book of Los, where Urizen is shown wrapped up in a net inside the letter 
O of “Los,” and even this is intended as a joke. 

More surprising than the independence of the words from the design is the 
independence of the design from the words. Blake’s age, after all, was the age 
of the pictorial Slough of Despond known as “‘historical painting,” in which the 
painter was praised for his grasp of archaeology and the history of costume and 
for the number of literary points he could make. Again, the Songs of Innocence 
and Experience are in the direct tradition of the emblem-books: they are by far 
the finest emblem-books in English literature. But the typical emblem is a 
literary idea to begin with: its design takes its form, not from pictorial laws, 
but from the demands of the verbal commentary, and it is allegorical in a way 
that Blake’s lyrics never are. In Blake the poem does not point to the picture, 
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as it regularly does in the emblem. On the other hand, the design is not, like 
most illustrations, an attempt to simplify the verbal meaning. The Songs of 
Innocence are not difficult poems to read, and one might expect them to be made 
even easier, at least for children, by being put into a picture-book. Perhaps even 
Blake expected this. But when we contemplate the great spiral sweep that 
encircles ‘“The Divine Image,’’ or the passionate red flower that explodes over 
“Infant Joy,” or the marching horizontal lines of ‘Holy Thursday,” we can see 
that, so far from simplifying the text, the design has added a new dimension of 
subtlety and power. 

In the earliest prophecies, The Book of Thel and Visions of the Daughters of 
Albion, text and design approach one another rather tentatively. In Thel the 
design is always at the bottom or the top of the page, but in the Visions the 
text is occasionally broken in the middle, and an important step has been taken 
toward the free interpenetration of the two which belongs to Blake’s mature 
period. In the early prophecies there is often an unequal balance between the 
amount Blake has to say in each of the two arts. Thus The Marriage of Heaven 
and Hell is in literature one of Blake’s best known and most explicit works, but 
for that very reason it is less successful pictorially. The text predominates too 
much, and what design there is follows the text closely and obviously. So much 
so, in fact, that some of the marginal decorations become a rather irritating 
form of punctuation. Thus on Plate 11 the words “whatever their enlarged & 
numerous senses could percieve”’ are followed by a little drawing of a bird; the 
words “thus began Priesthood” are followed by a black serpentine spiral, and 
the words ‘“‘at length they pronounc’d that the Gods had order’d such things” 
are followed by tiny kneeling figures. On the other hand, The Book of Urizen is 
pictorially one of Blake’s greatest works: here there is no plate without a major 
design on it, and there are ten plates without text. Blake here seems to be trying 
to forget about the poem, which with its short lines sits awkwardly on the plate 
in double columns. It is clear that there were pictorial as well as poetic reasons 
for the long seven-beat line of Blake’s prophecies. 

The finest of the earlier prophecies, as far as the balance between verbal and 
pictorial elements is concerned, are undoubtedly the “continent”? poems, Amer- 
ica, Europe, and The Song of Los, the last of these divided into two parts called 
“Africa” and ‘‘Asia.’’ After 1795 Blake began to meditate a prophecy of epic 
proportions, and between then and 1800 he undertook two colossal projects 
which enabled him to work out the archetypes of his verbal and pictorial sys- 
tems respectively, on an epic scale. Each of these was a dream of nine nights: 
one was the great unfinished poem, The Four Zoas, which never reached the 
engraving process, but was left in a manuscript full of extraordinary sketches; 
the other was his illustrated edition of Young’s Night Thoughts. The fascination 
that Young’s poem clearly had for Blake was not due to Young so much as to 
the fact that Young’s poem was based, like Blake’s own symbolism, on the Bible. 
Throughout Blake’s illustrations we can see how he infallibly goes to the Biblical 
archetype which gives what point and direction there is to Young’s narrative. It 
was from his work on Young that Blake gained a co-ordinated vision of the 
leviathan, the four ‘“‘Zoas” of Ezekiel, the Great Whore with her beast, and the 
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other essential elements of his later symbolism. The final fruits of his effort 
were the two great poems Milton and Jerusalem, in fifty and one hundred plates 
respectively, after which Blake turned his main attention away from poetry. 

It is difficult to convey adequately the sense of the uniqueness of Blake’s 
achievement in these engraved poems. In the Preface to Jerusalem Blake speaks 
with pride of having developed a free and unfettered verse, but he hardly seems 
to notice that he had at the same time perfected a far more difficult and radical 
form of mixed art, for which there is hardly a parallel in the history of modern 
culture. The union of musical and poetic ideas in a Wagner opera is a remote 
analogy; but the poetry is not independent of the music in Wagner as it is of the 
painting in Blake. Blake seems to have worked on his text and his pictorial 
ideas simultaneously: this is clear from the manuscript of The Four Zoas, where 
the pencil sketches in the margins indicate that Blake did not think in terms 
of a poem to be written first and decorated afterward, but, from the beginning, 
in terms of a narrative sequence of plates. 

Blake felt that his conception of outline was one which held all the arts to- 
gether, and his engraving technique does a great deal to prove his case. The 
stamped designs produced by a relief etching on metal, in which the details 
stand out from surrounding blank space, give us something of the three-dimen- 
sional quality of sculpture. On the other hand, the tremendous energy of Blake’s 
drawings with their swirling human figures makes them of particular interest 
to dancers and students of ballet, even if more sedentary observers merely find 
them out of drawing. About the color it is more difficult to speak. After reading 
what Blake has to say about the subordinating of color to outline in painting, 
we are not surprised to find that there is no fixed color symbolism in the designs: 
every copy is colored differently. At the same time, as he developed confidence 
and scope, he began to move toward the luminous splendors of the golden 
city that was the end of his vision. “‘A word fitly spoken,” says the Book of 
Proverbs, ‘‘is like apples of gold in pictures of silver.’’ Such ideas were entirely 
unbefitting to Blake’s station in life. The text of the only surviving colored copy 
of Jerusalem is in a strong orange which looks like a poor man’s substitute for 
the golden letters he doubtless dreamed of. 

The designs play a great variety of roles in relation to the words, besides that 
of direct illustration. The natural symbols lend themselves admirably to pictorial 
metamorphosis, and the process is simplified by the fact that the symbols of 
experience are often direct parodies of those of innocence. Vines with grapes, 
ears of wheat, and a profusion of green leaves sprout from the tree of life; bram- 
bles, thorns, thistles, dead trees, and tangles of roots belong to the tree 
of mystery. In Plate 75 of Jerusalem a row of angels, with haloes around their 
bodies, make a line of intersecting circles, the “‘wheels within wheels’’ of Ezekiel’s 
vision. At the bottom of the page the same rhythm is picked up and parodied 
by a picture of Rahab and Tirzah caught in the rolling coils of serpents. 

I have spoken of the analogy between Wagner and Blake, and some of Blake’s 
pictorial symbols incorporate ideas in a way that reminds one of Wagner’s 
technique of the leitmotif. Thus it is one of Blake’s doctrines that we see the 
sky as a huge concave vault because we see it with eyes that are imprisoned in 
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William Blake—Frontispiece to The Daughters of Albion 
(Courtesy National Gallery at Millbank, London) 


a concave vault of bone. The title page of The Book of Urizen depicts Urizen 
himself, the fallen reason of man, and it therefore endeavors to give a concen- 
trated impression of befuddled stupidity. The picture is built up in a series of 
rounded arches. Urizen sits crouching in the foetus posture that Blake regularly 
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uses for mental cowardice, and two great knees loom out of the foreground. His 
skull and bushy eyebrows are above; behind his head are the two tables of the 
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William Blake—The Book of Job: No. 8 


(Courtesy Cleveland Museum of Art. Purchased by Income 
Charles W. Harkness Endowment Fund) 


law, each with a rounded top; behind them is the arch of a cave, the traditional 
symbol since Plato of blinded vision, and over the cave droops a dismal willow 
branch, an imp of the tree of mystery. 

Occasionally, though rarely, the design comments ironically on the text, if an 
ironic touch in the text permits it. Thus the ninth plate of America contains the 
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speech of the terrified reactionary angel of Albion denouncing the rebellious 
Ore as “Blasphemous Demon, Antichrist, hater of Dignities,” and so on. The 
design shows a graceful spreading tree with birds of paradise sitting on its 
branches; underneath is a ram and some children asleep, sunk in the profound 
peace of the state of innocence. A much more frequent type of comment, and 
one which also is sometimes ironic, is a pictorial reference or quotation, generally 
to the Bible. The Marriage of Heaven and Hell concludes with a portrait of 
Nebuchadnezzar going on all fours. Nebuchadnezzar is not mentioned in the 
text, but the prophecy deals with the overthrow of senile tyranny, and Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the tyrant of Babylon who becomes a monstrous animal, first cousin 
to behemoth and leviathan, is for Blake a central symbol of the kind of thing he 
is attacking. The great picture of Albion before the cross of Christ, which con- 
cludes the third part of Jerusalem, is a more familiar example. It is more common, 
however, to have the designs focus and sharpen the verbal symbolism. Thus 
the poem Europe, if we had only the text, would seem an almost perversely 
intellectualized treatment of the theme of tyranny and superstition. It is when 
we look at the plates depicting famine, war, and pestilence that we realize how 
acutely aware of human misery Blake always is. 

In the longer poems there is, of course, a good deal of syncopation between 
design and narrative. At the bottom of Plate 8 of Jerusalem is a female figure 
harnessed to the moon: the symbol is not mentioned in the text until Plate 63. 
The effect of such devices is to bind the whole poem together tightly in a single 
unit of meaning. And here, perhaps, we come closest to the centre of the aesthetic 
problem that Blake’s achievement raises. The words of a poem form rhythms 
which approach those of music at one boundary of literature, and form patterns 
which approach those of painting at the other boundary. To the rhythmical 
movement of poetry we may give the general name of narrative; the pattern 
we may call the meaning or significance. The Renaissance maxim ut pictura 
poesis thus refers primarily to the integrity of meaning which is built up in a 
poem out of a pattern of interlocking images. When Spenser begins the last 
canto of the Legend of Temperance with the words ‘Now gins the goodly 
frame of Temperance fairly to rise,” he means that, in addition to the narrative, 
a unified structure of meaning has been built up which can be apprehended 
simultaneously, like a painting, or, to follow Spenser’s image, like a building. 
Such a passage shows the principle of ut pictura poesis in action. 

When we think of “meaning” we usually think of something to be expressed 
in general propositions. But the units of poetry are images rather than ideas, 
and a poem’s total meaning is therefore a total image, a single visualizable 
picture. Not many rhetorical critics pursue their image-linking to this ultimate 
point. They usually remain close to the texture of the poem, engaged in the 
detailed study of the poetic equivalents of the technique of brush and palette 
knife. The critic who can only express meaning in terms of propositions has to 
stop his interpretation of the poem at the point of fitting it into the background 
of a history of ideas. 

But it is possible to go farther, and it is only when literary critics stand back 
far enough to see the imagery as one pattern that they are in a position to solve 
the problems of structure, of genre, and of archetype. The meaning of, for 
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instance, Spenser’s M utabilitie Cantoes is not the conflict of being and becoming, 
which is only an aspect of its content. Its meaning is the total structure of its 
imagery, and this structure is a spherical, luminous, ordered background with 
a dark mass thrusting up defiantly in the central foreground: the same structural 
archetype that we find at the opening of The Book of Job. The propositional 
content of Blake’s Europe could be expressed somewhat as follows: the root of 
evil and suffering is the fallen nature of man; this fallen nature is a part of phys- 
ical nature; hence the basis of superstition and tyranny is the deification of 
physical nature; this deification has polluted Western culture from the sky-gods 
of Greece and Rome to the gravitational universe of Newton. But its poetic 
meaning, its total image, is given us by Blake himself in his frontispiece to the 
poem, the famous picture of the Ancient of Days, the bearded god whose sharp 
cruel compasses etch the circumference of the human skull and of the spherical 
universe which is its objective shadow. 

Blake’s prophecies are in the tradition of the Christian epic, and the meaning 
or total image of the Christian epic is the apocalypse, the vision of reality 
separated into its eternal constituents of heaven and hell. At the time that he 
was completing his epic prophecies, Blake was preoccupied by the pictorial 
vision of the Last Judgement. He has left us the magnificent picture reproduced 
as Plate 4 of Darrell Figgis’s book on Blake’s paintings, and an elaborate com- 
mentary for a still larger design of which nothing else remains. After this, Blake 
tended to make the picture the unit of a new kind of non-verbal narrative, and 
so turned from poetry to the sequences of his Milton, Bunyan, Dante, and Job 
illustrations. 

The only complete edition of Blake’s engraved poems is in the third volume 
of The Works of William Blake edited by Ellis and Yeats and published by 
Bernard Quaritch in 1893. This edition was a heroic publishing effort, and it 
showed the true spirit of scholarship, as it must have lost a great deal of money. 
But it is increasingly difficult to obtain, and the reproductions, which are in 
black and white and done from lithographs, a rather greasy medium that failed 
to interest Blake himself, are not very satisfactory, to put it mildly. There are 
passable color reproductions of the lyrics and a few of the shorter prophecies, 
but so far as I know there has been no good edition, with or without color, of 
America, Europe, Milton, or Jerusalem. There are even editions of the lyrics 
which have been illustrated by other people. For one reason or another, many 
literary students of Blake have only the vaguest notion of what sort of pictorial 
basis underlies his poetry. A good many foolish ideas about Blake have resulted 
from staring at the naked text. The notion that he was an automatic writer is 
perhaps the most absurd of these: the notion that his prophecies offer only the 
dry bones of a vision that died within him runs it a close second. We spoke at 
the beginning of the specialized nature of modern culture; and a man who 
possesses so much interest for students of religion, philosophy, history, politics, 
poetry, and painting will be chopped by his critics into as many pieces as Osiris. 
It is all the more necessary to correct the tendency to identify blinkered vision 
with directed vision by trying to expose oneself to the whole impact of Blake 
at once. 





NEO-PLATONISM IN THE POETRY OF WILLIAM BLAKE 
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...@famish’d Eagle, raging in the vast expanse.—Blake 


The various notions about Blake’s mysticism have stood like roadblocks in “ 
the path of critical traffic. Few of his biographers, if any, have satisfactorily 
explained it, though many have tried to apologize for its presence in his life 
story. In an effort to arrive at a more satisfactory interpretation of his poetry, 
it becomes necessary to examine these various interpretations; and this study 
in particular aims at a clarification of the imputed areas of his source material. 

S. Foster Damon, one of the most enlightened of his interpreters, has made 
a significant effort to explain it in terms of the Mystic Way.' It is based upon a 
very thorough study of Blake’s visions and is most careful to point out that Blake 
himself was never known to suggest the slightest belief in the objective reality 
of any vision. Upon being questioned about the specific location of the super- 
natural visitation, Blake would frequently demonstrate his reply by pointing to 
his forehead.” 

Damon goes on to insist that mysticism was always the inner impulse of 
everything that Blake wrote or painted; it was the source of all his doctrines.* 

. It is at just this point that I feel the error in his judgment occurs, for although 
mysticism was undoubtedly the inner impulse and source of all his doctrines, 
Damon recognizes this same impulse and source in the works of Plato. Quite- 
in contradistinction, the most direct and apparent of Blake’s sources seems to 
reside substantially in the doctrines of Plotinus, the imputed founder of Neo- 
Platonism. Damon seems to get extremely close to realizing this—perhaps he 
does—but he certainly never develops it as such. Rather, he asserts that “Blake 
knew Plato’s doctrines, and adapted them to his own system.” He continues, 
“But we have no reason for believing that he knew anything of Buddhism. 
Nevertheless, the Buddhist account of Creation is much nearer Blake’s than 
was Plato’s.’’ 

Now, that Blake did know the doctrines of Plato is attested by a passage 
from ‘The Laocoén Group”: ‘“The Gods of Greece & Egypt were Mathematical 
Diagrams—see Plato’s works.” In a later writing he confirms the derogatory 
connotations of this comment by noting: ‘(God forbid that Truth should be 
Confined to Mathematical Demonstration.”* For Plato, the world of the 
Demiurge exists as an aspiration toward the good. In marked contradistinc- 
tion, Blake implies that this world was created asa result of the Fall and is by na- 


1§. Foster Damon, William Blake: His Philosophy and Symbols, (New York 1947), 
pp. 1-11. : 

2 Tbid., p. 7. 

3 Jbid., p. 10. 

4 Ibid., p. 121. 

5 Poetry and Prose of William Blake, ed. Geoffrey Keynes, (London 1927), p. 581. 

6 Ibid. annotations to Lavater’s ‘‘Aphorisms on Man.” 
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ture evil. Urizen, who is the Blakean symbol for Reason, was responsible for 
the Fall, and he is the Demiurge of this world. 


And a roof vast, petrific around 

On all sides he fram’d, like a womb, 
Where thousands of rivers in veins 

Of blood pour down the mountains to cool 
The eternal fires, beating without 

From Eternals; & like a black globe, 
Viewed by sons of Eternity standing 

On the shore of the infinite ocean, 

Like a human heart, strugling & beating, 
The vast world of Urizen appear’d.’ 


Plato, obviously with totally different emphasis, asserts that, “Everyone will 
see that he [the Demiurge] must have looked to the Eternal; for the world is 
the fairest of creations and he is the best of causes .... He was good, and the 
good can never have any jealousy of anything. And, being free from jealousy, 
he desired that all things should be as like himself as they could be... . God 
desired that all things should be Good, and nothing bad, so far as this was 
attainable.’’® 

Again, Blake apparently believes that God has been remotely responsible for 
the creation only in order that he might cast off an evil part of himself, and not, 
as Plato implies, to manifest his own Good. 


God is within, and without; he is even in the depths of hell. 
... I behold the finger of God in terrors: 
—I saw the finger of God go forth... 
Giving a body to Falsehood that it may be cast off forever.® 


That Plato and Blake represent opposing notions of the nature and function of 
the Demiurge is significant indication that on one exceedingly important point of 
doctrine, Blake does not appear to adapt the ideas of Plato to his own cosmogony. 

As regards Foster Damon’s other suggestion—that we have no reason for be- 
lieving Blake knew anything of Buddhism—there is again justification for con- 
siderable doubt. It certainly appears unlikely that at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, one so interested in divine concepts as was Blake, would not have 
heard or read about Buddhism. Still this does not furnish us with any direct 
evidence; but if we can be convinced that at least in one very important consider- 


~. ation, Plato does not constitute a direct source for Blake, then there remains the 


possibility that some other direct source may be located which will embody some 
of the concepts of Buddhism. 

Denis Saurat, the distinguished French Blakean, devotes the major portion of 
one of his books on Blake to the idea that just such a direct source resides in the 
cosmogony of the early Gnostics.!° Although, as I recall, he makes no specific 


7 Ibid. ‘“‘The First Book of Urizen,’”’ p. 223. 

8 The Dialogues of Plato, ‘‘Timaeus,’”’ tr. B. Jowett, (New York 1937), Vol. I, pp. 13-14. 
® Keynes, ‘‘Jerusalem,”’ p. 444. 

10 Denis Saurat, Blake and Modern Thought, (Glasgow 1929), pp. 3-10. 
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reference to Buddhism, he does suggest that*the Oriental mystery cults were in- 
fluential to Gnostic lore. At the very least then, this seems to be a more impressive 
account of a major source for Blake’s ideas, particularly when we consider that 
the Gnostic concept of the Creation and the Fall corresponds quite significantly 
with Blakean cosmogony as we have noted it earlier: ‘That the world and all the 
terrestrial bodies were not the work of the Supreme Being, but were formed out of 
matter by a nature either evil in its origin, or that had fallen into a state of de- 
pravity and that the whole race of mankind instead of worshipping the Father 
of Light and Life, universally paid their homage to the Founder and Prince of 
this nether world.’ This same Creator, who was the Demiurge in the Gnostic 
concept, is embodied in Blake’s Urizen. Urizen, as we may recall, was not the 
Supreme Being, but rather, the God of this world. Saurat concludes that ‘The 
general conception of the mythological figure of Urizen is thus found in the 
Gnostics. Urizen is the Creator of this world, and he is a bad creator: he has done 
his work in evil fashion; matter and this cosmos are evil things. Urizen is the legis- 
lator of this world, and therefore his laws are bad; the rules taught by Moses 
are bad; the moral rules in our society are bad.’’” 

In this rather specific analysis Saurat is quite correct in his conclusions. But the - 
one major point which the Blakean cannot reconcile in this consideration is the 
intensely dualistic and diabolistic nature of Gnosticism. A fundamental separa- 
tion between body and soul, good and evil, heaven and hell are Gnostic traditions 
and the Devil has become the symbol for absolute rule of one area, just as God, or 
the Supreme Being, has become a symbol for absolute power in the other. 

In direct opposition to this, the essential element in Blake’s cosmogony is 
monism. He does not suggest the fundamental separation between opposites that 
characterizes the Gnostic structure. 


All Bibles or sacred codes have been the cause of the following errors: 

1. That man has two real existing principles: Viz: a Body & a Soul. 

2. That Energy, called Evil, is alone from the Body; & that Reason, call’d Good, is 
alone from the Soul. 

3. That God will torment Man in Eternity for following his Energies. 

But the following Contraries to these are True: 

1. Man has no Body distinct from his Soul; for that call’d Body is a portion of the Soul 
discern’d by the five Senses, the chief inlets of Soul in this age. 

2. Energy is the only life, and is from the Body; and Reason is the bound or outward 
circumference of Energy. 

3. Energy is Eternal Delight. 

Without Contraries is no progression. Attraction and Repulsion, Reason and Energy, 

Love and Hate, are necessary to Human existence." 


This concept, then, is certainly at odds with the dualism of Gnosticism. The ~ 
possibility that Blake used a system so opposed to his own as a direct source be- 
comes doubtful indeed. In principle, at least, the essential nature of the Supreme 
Being leads us to reject the cosmogonies of both Plato and the Gnostics as the 
probable source for the Blake system. That both were influential sources almost 

11 Mosheim, Commentaries, translated by R. S. Vidal, (London 1813), Vol. I, pp. 310. 


12 Saurat, p. 9. 
18 Keynes, ‘‘The Marriage of Heaven and Hell,’’ pp. 181-82. 
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goes without saying, but neither one comes as close as Buddhism to the main 
ideas of Blake. 
The Buddhist account of the Creation is stated briefly in the following passage: 


When in the cycle of forming universes the first tangible shapes of sun and earth and moon 
appeared, Truth moved in the cosmic dust and filled the whole world with blazing light... . 
In the due course of evolution, sentiency appeared and sense perception arose. There was 
a new realm of soul-life, full of yearning, with powerful passions, and of unconquerable 
energy. And the world split in twain; there were pleasures and pains, self and not-self, 
friends and foes, hatred and love. The truth vibrated through the world of sentiency, but 
in all its infinite potentialities no place could be found where the truth could abide in all 
its glory. 

And reason came forth in the struggle for life. Reason began to guide the instinct of self, 
and reason took the sceptre of the creation and overcame the strength of the brutes and the 
power of the elements. Yet reason seemed to add new fuel to the flame of hatred, increasing 
the turmoil of conflicting passivns; and brothers slew their brothers for the sake of satis- 
fying the lust of a fleeting ent. And the truth repaired to the domains of reason, but 
in all its recesses no place was found where the truth could abide in all its glory. 

Now reason, as the helpmate of self, implicated all living things more and more in the 
meshes of lust, hatred, and envy, and from lust, hatred, and envy the evils of sin originated. 
Men broke down under the burdens of life, until the saviour appeared, the great Buddha, 
the Holy teacher of men and gods." 


We may note again that the Buddhist concept of Reason is almost identical 
with that of Blake: 


...a Negation 

Not only of the Substance from which it is derived, 

A murderer of its own body, but also a murderer 

Of every Divine Member: it is the Reasoning Power, 

An Abstract objecting power that Negatives everything. 
This is the Spectre of Man, the Holy Reasoning Power... .'5 


... & when separated from 

Imagination and closing itself as in steel in a Ratio 

Of the things of Memory, It thence frames Laws and Moralities 

To destroy Imagination, the Divine Body, by Martyrdoms & Wars.'* 


And quite as the savior Buddha must appear to regenerate man from the bonds 
of Reason to the blazing light of truth, just so, Blake asserts that man will be 
returned to the Eternal only by Jesus. He alone can transport man out of death 
—which is this world—into the Land of Life which is Eternity. 


To open the Eternal Worlds, to open the immortal Eyes 

Of Man inwards into the Worlds of Thought, into Eternity 

Ever expanding in the Bosom of God, the Human Imagination. 
O Saviour pour upon me thy Spirit of meekness and love! 
Annihilate the Selfhood in me: be thou all my life!!7 


It is notable also that in the Blake system, none are damned. Albion, who rep- 
resents Earth, fears just such a fate and pleads with Jesus for salvation. 


14 Paul Carus, Gospel of Buddha, (London 1912), p. 228. 
18 Keynes, ‘‘Jerusalem,”’ p. 442. 

16 Thid., p. 532. 

17 Tbid., p. 436. 
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Jesus replied: “Fear not Albion: unless I die thou canst not live; 
But if I die I shall arise again & thou with me. 
This is Friendship & Brotherhood: without it Man is Not.’’!8 


. .. God becomes as we are, that we may be as he is.!9 


In a broader sense, all men apparently emanate from a Supreme Being and by 
a process of evolution and involution, they return to him. In being born, we die; 
and our return to the Land of Life can only be effected by Jesus. Urizen (Reason), 
who is the god of this world declares, “Now I am God from Eternity to Eter- 
nity.””° 

It is in this concept of evolution and involution, from Eternity to Eternity, 
that Blake departs from Western tradition, particularly Gnosticism, as we have 
seen. It resembles Christianity in one aspect, yet the monism is at odds with the 
Christian cosmography. And it is in these various departures from the doctrines 
of Plato, Gnosticism, or Christianity that the difficulty lies. In each case the 
interpretation differs on so essential a point that to consider any one of them a 
direct source for his ideas is unsatisfactory. We have, though, isolated one cos- 
mogony, the Buddhist, which would seem adequate if it were not for the fact that- 
Blake’s whole emphasis seems to reside in Western, rather than Eastern culture. 
It is more than probable that reference to the East would have been more specific 
in his writings had Buddhism been a direct source. However, the Eastern influ- 
ence notwithstanding, the cosmogony of Plotinus and the early Neo-Platonists 
provides an interesting link between the concepts of Plato and the Gnostics. And 
further, the fact that Plotinus was known to have incorporated much Eastern 
“wisdom” into his doctrines suggests immediately that this may account for the 
relationship of Buddhist accounts to the cosmogony of Blake, if, in turn, we can 
establish a relationship between Plotinus and Blake. 

It appears that the concepts of Plato and the Gnostics which disqualify them 
as direct sources for Blake are reconciled in the Plotinus system; and, what is 
more, Neo-Platonism is tempered by an interesting religious mysticism which is 
one facet of Blake that we have not discussed at length. According to Plotinus’ 
biographer, Porphyry, he was given to mystic ecstacies when he had direct com- 
munion with God, on at least four occasions. This sort of report could almost be 
translated into a passage from Crabb Robinson’s Reminiscences where he men- 
tions the strange visions of Blake. And apparently, as was the case with Blake, 
this mysticism of Plotinus was always conditioned by a sanity of vision and an 
intellectual balance. As a result then, Plotinus developed a dislike for all forms 
of religious or philosophic excess. In his scheme for salvation, clear thinking be- 
came a necessity; but, like Blake, he urged that reason alone could not get one 
all the way to God." 

The very obvious source material for Plotinus was the ‘“Timaeus” of Plato. 


18 Tbid., p. 563. 

19 Tbid., ‘There is No Natural Religion,’’ p. 148. 

20 Tbid., ‘‘Vala,”’ p. 260. 

1B. A. G. Fuller, A History of Philosophy, (New York, 1947), pp. 306-30. Note: The 
discussion of the life and cosmogony of Plotinus is taken directly from this text. 
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However, in interpreting Plato’s doctrines, he seized upon the religious and 
mystical elements, upon the allegories and myths which Plato apparently didn’t 
intend literally; and in general, he seized upon the most imaginative and pictorial 
and least scientific aspects of Platonic philosophy. The taste of Plotinus would 
most assuredly appeal to Blake in this respect. 

“S By analysis and rejection, Plotinus located the center of all being in an “‘in- 
effable One,” and then turned directly to the problem of deriving the universe 
from its source. Blake’s concept of the Supreme Being seems to be almost syn- 
onymous with this idea of an “ineffable One.” 


Eternity appeared above them as One Man. 

... Then those in Great Eternity met in the Council of God 
As One Man, for contracting their senses 

They behold multitude, or expanding they behold as One, 
As One Man all the Universal Family; and that One Man 
They call Jesus the Christ, and they in him and he in them 
Live in Perfect harmony, in Eden, the land of life, 
Consulting as ONE MAN ... 


In solving his first major problem, Plotinus went directly to Plato and adopted 
the notion that God was good and incapable of jealousy. But it is at just this 
point that he departed from Plato and devised a new concept. The One, like the 
good, must pour from itself its essence until every form of existence has been 
actualized. Just as light pours from the Sun, so being emanates from the One, 


other than, different from, and less than its source. This separation gives rise to 
what Plotinus calls epistrophe, or a yearning toward its source. By this act, the 
Emanation becomes aware that it has left the One. Interestingly enough, Blake 
incorporates this idea of the emanation to explain the Fall: 


Eternity groaned and was troubled at the Image of Eternal Death. 
The Wandering Man bow’d his faint head and Urizen descended— 
And the One must have murder’d the Man if he had not descended— 
Indignant, muttering low thunders, Urizen descended, 

Gloomy sounding: ‘‘Now I am God from Eternity to Eternity.” 


It is just this line—‘‘and the One must have murdered the Man if he had not 
descended,”’ which apparently constituted Blake’s concept of the origin of evil. 
Evil must exist because it is the difference between God and Man. If there were 
no evil, Man could not exist. 


And if God dieth not for Man & giveth not himself 

Eternally for Man, Man could not exist; for Man is Love 

As God is Love; every kindness to another is a little Death 
In the Divine Image, nor can Man exist but by brotherhood.” 


Plotinus goes on to describe the nature of thought as essentially a striving for 
the pure and undivided One. Reason, then, becomes a vehicle on the road to re- 

22 Keynes, ‘‘Vala,”’ pp. 264. 

23 Tbid., ‘‘Vala,’”’ p. 260. 


24 Ibid., ‘‘Jerusalem,” p. 564. Note: Blake uses the word ‘‘dieth’’ to mean being born into 
the world of Urizen. 
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union with the Divine Intellect. Blake repeatedly refers to the subsidiary role of 
Reason to Desire. “It indeed appear’d to Reason as if Desire was cast out; but 
the Devil’s account is, that the Messiah (i.e., Reason) fell, & formed a heaven of 
what he stole from the abyss. This is shown in the Gospel, where he prays to the 
Father to send the comforter, or Desire, that Reason may have ideas to build 
Gis. 

In a quite similar fashion, Plotinus asserts that Reason becomes the nearest ~ 
thing to soul (or Desire, in the Blakean sense). Reason is the striving after the 
contemplative possession of Truth—which is Desire. So far then, we have three 
divine principles in the cosmogony of Plotinus: the ineffable One; the Divine~ 
Intellect, or Desire; and the World Soul, or Reason. These three principles con- 
stitute the Trinity of Plotinus, which he envisaged as a central flame of intolerable 
light, which even the eye of Reason could not bear to look upon, surrounded by 
concentric, circular rainbows, the one at rest, the other revolving, aglow with 
the many varied colors of the spectrum of existence, thought, sense, and life. 
(This reminds one of Milton’s reference in Paradise Lost to the “Fountain of 
Light, Thyself Invisible,”’ and it is this same vision which Blake records in his 
full-page illustration for Milton.) 

Having defined the realms of pure spirit, then, Plotinus next explained the 
physical universe in terms of the same process of Emanations which generated 
the Divine Intellect and the World Soul.” The picture here changed somewhat, 
according to Plotinus, for he now observed a creeping shadow and a gathering 
dimness. The physical universe is material, observed Plotinus, and the incipient 
twilight signified the transition from a spiritual to a material world. The opera- 
tions of this physical universe involved birth and death, conflict, the collision and 
destruction of its parts; and then too, the generation of the individual body by 
the individual soul was attended by labor and pain. This latter function too often 
enslaved the soul to bodily desires and made it the servant, rather than the master 
of that which it had created. In short, the Descent became a Fall, and sin entered 
the world. 7 


...a Negation 

Not only of the Substance from which it is derived, 
A murderer of its own body, but also a murderer 

Of every Divine Member.?’ 


Blake also associated diminished light and darkness with this physical universe 
in the manner of Plotinus. Ahania, symbol of the first Sin, seeks reconciliation 
with Urizen: 


Why didst thou despise Ahania, 
To cast me from thy bright presence, 
Into the World of Loneness??* 





26 Tbid., ‘“The Marriage of Heaven and Hell,’’ p. 182. 

26 This marks a definite break with Plato, who regarded the universe as the handiwork 
of the Demiurge, as we have before noted. 

27 Keynes, ‘‘Jerusalem,” p. 442. 

28 Tbid., ‘‘The Book of Ahania,”’ p. 240. 
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And later, when the reconciliation has been accomplished, the Eternal Man 
calls to his Emanation: 


Awake, Awake Jerusalem! O lovely Emanation of Albion, 
Awake and overspread all Nations as in Ancient Time 

For lo! the night of death is past and the Eternal Day 
Appears upon our Hills: Awake... . 2° 


The night of death obviously refers to the life of this world, as we have noted 
elsewhere. It is significant then, in view of the relationship that the night of death 
refers in Blake to the physical universe, while the Eternal Day, or light, is asso- 
ciated with the reconciliation and Eternal Life. 
™ This brings us directly to the last major analogy—the reconciliation, or salva- 
tion. We may recall that Blake thought that none were damned. In like manner, 
Plotinus felt that no soul was so degraded, no ray of light so spent as to lose the 

‘\ power of returning to its source. In structure, he divided the way to salvation into 
four major categories. These are designated specifically as Moral discipline; 
Philosophic discipline; Art, as a revelation of the Divine; and Ecstacy, as the 
final reunion with the One. Blake apparently considered that these four categories 
occurred within the life spans of every mortal, and they are symbolized as the 
Four Zoas. 


Four Mighty Ones are in every Man; a perfect Unity 
Cannot exist but from the Universal Brotherhood of Eden, 
The Universal Man, to whom be Glory Evermore... . *° 


These ‘‘Four Mighty Ones” represent Spirit, Emotion, Reason, and the Body 
with its Senses. Taken generally, they may be thought to correspond to the four © 
major categories of Plotinus: Moral discipline (the body); Philosophie discipline 
(Reason); Art (Emotion); and Ecstacy (Spirit). Upon closer inspection, it would 
even appear that Blake has dramatized these four categories in his Prophetic 
Books. 

In the Preludium to ‘‘America,” he is concerned with the moral problem of 
freeing Passion from the bonds of Imagination. 


The shadowy Daughter of Urthona (Natural Beauty) stood before red Orc, (Passion) 
When fourteen suns had faintly journey’d o’er his dark abode: 

His food she brought in iron baskets, his drinks in cups of iron: 

Crown’d with a helmet & dark hair the nameless female stood; 

. .. Invulnerable tho’ naked, save where clouds roll round her loins 

Their awful folds in the dark air: silent she stood as night; 

For never from her iron tongue could voice or sound arise, 

But dumb till that dread day when Orc assay’d his fierce embrace. 

‘Dark Virgin,” said the hairy youth, ‘thy father stern [imagination], abhorr’d, 
Rivets my tenfold chains while still on high my spirit soars; 

. .. For chain’d beneath I rend these caverns: when thou bringest food 

I howl my joy, and my red eyes seek to behold thy face— 

In vain! these clouds roll to & fro, & hide thee from my sight.” 

Silent as despairing love, and strong as jealousy, 


29 Ibid., ‘‘Jerusalem,’’ p. 564. 
30 Tbid., ‘“‘Vala,”’ p. 252. 
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The hairy shoulders rend the links; free are the wrists of fire; 
Round the terrific loins he seized the panting, struggling womb; 
It joy’d: she put aside her clouds & smiled her first-born smile, 
As when a black cloud shews its lightnings to the silent deep. 
Soon as she saw the terrible boy, then burst the virgin cry: 

“IT know thee, I have found thee, & I will not let thee go: 
Thou art the image of God wh*dwells in darkness of Africa; 
And thou art fall’n to give me life in regions of dark death. . . 


And so, Passion was freed from Imagination by wedding Natural Beauty. With 
the moral allegory complete, Blake continued the process toward unity by dram- 
atizing the regeneration of Reason. Imagination (Los) questions the sovereignty 
of Reason (Urizen) and claims an equal right to rule the physical universe. 


Los answer’d furious: ‘“‘Art thou one of those who when most complacent 
Mean most mischief? If you are such, Lo! I am also such. 

One must be master. Try thy Arts. I also will try mine, 

For I perceive thou hast Abundance which I claim as mine.”’ 

Urizen startled stood, but not Long; Soon he cried: 

“Obey my voice, young Demon; I am God from Eternity to Eternity. 
Art thou a visionary of Jesus, the soft delusion of Eternity? 

Lo I am God, the terrible destroyer, & not the Saviour. ...”’ 

Thus Urizen spoke... 

Ten thousand thousand were his hosts of spirits on the wind, 

. .. Rejoicing in the victory . . . 

But the bright Sun was not as yet; he, filling all the expanse, 

Slept as a bird in the blue shell that soon shall burst away.*! 


This completed the philosophic allegory. Reason is God and is regenerated by 
admitting within itself Imagination, and thereby Passion and Natural Beauty. 
Philosophy, based upon reason, is now prepared to terminate in the contempla- 
tion of Truth. “But the bright Sun was not as yet,” and we have still to aspire to 
the third category which is Art. To accomplish this, Blake dramatized the rec- 
onciliation of Urizen with Ahania, the symbol for Pleasure. With Pleasure, then, 
wed to Reason, the great City of Art is built under the specific guidance of Imag- 
ination. The city, named Golgonooza, is described at great length by Blake in 
“Jerusalem,” and with a masterful stroke of allegory, he portrays the desolate 
stretch outside the city, which apparently represents the world as seen by 
Science. 


The inhabitants are sick to death: they labor to divide into Days 

And nights the uncertain Periods, and into Weeks & Months. 

In vain 

They send the Dove & Raven & in vain the Serpent over the mountains 
And in vain the Eagle & Lion over the four-fold wilderness: 

They return not, but generate in rocky places desolate: 

They return not, but build a habitation separate from Man. 


The third major category of Plotinus, then, has been dramatized by Blake. 
We may recall that Art was to serve as a revelation of the Divine in the Plotinus 
system. Blake seems to emphasize this same point in the following passage: 


31 Ibid., pp. 260-61. 
32 Tbid., ‘‘Jerusalem,”’ p. 521. 
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Then Jesus appeared standing by Albion [Earth] as the Good Shepherd 
By the lost Sheep that he hath found, & Albion knew that it 

Was the Lord, the Universal Humanity; & Albion saw his Form 

A Man, & they conversed as Man with Man in Ages of Eternity. 


And the Divine Appearance was the likeness & similitude of Los. [Imagination and 
Art].33 
-” 


“S And so, as Plotinus envisioned, Blake portrays the soul, strengthened and 


prepared by moral discipline, philosophy, and art, entering into the final Ecstacy 
of reunion with the ineffable One. 


So Albion spoke & threw himself into the Furnaces of affliction. 

All was a Vision, all a Dream: the Furnaces became 

Fountains of Living Waters flowing from the Humanity Divine. 

And all the Cities of Albion rose from their Slumbers, and All 

The Sons & Daughters of Albion on soft clouds, waking from Sleep. 
Soon all around remote the Heavens burnt with flaming fires, 

And Urizen & Luvah & Tharmas & Urthona arose into 

Albion’s bosom. Then Albion stood before Jesus in the Clouds 

Of Heaven, Fourfold among the Visions of God in Eternity.** 


‘With this great final passage in “Jerusalem,” the synthesis of Reason, Imagina- 
tion, Passion, and Nature is complete. Within the vast framework of Plotinus’ 
Epistrophe, Blake has passed beyond good and evil, beyond philosophy; and with 


Art as his chariot, he has envisioned the Final Ecstacy, the reunion with the in- 
~ effable One. 


% Ibid., p. 563. 
4 Tbid., p. 564. 
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William Blake believed that it was the chief function of art to reveal the truth 
of the spiritual world by liberating the imagination. “I rest not from my great 
task!” he says, 


To open the Eternal Worlds, to open the immortal Eyes 

Of Man inwards into the Worlds of Thought, into Eternity 

Ever expanding in the Bosom of God, the Human Imagination. 
(Jerusalem, I, 5; p. 554)! 


Consistent with his belief as to the function of art is his conviction that religion 
and art are one. Art, he maintained, takes precedence over everything: 


A Poet, a Painter, a Musician, an Architect: the Man Or Woman who is not one of these 
is not a Christian. You must leave Fathers & Mothers & Houses & Lands if they stand in 
the way of Art. Prayer is the Study of Art. Praise is the Practise of Art. Fasting &c., 
all relate to Art. The outward Ceremony is Antichrist. The Eternal Body of Man is the 
Imagination, that is, God himself . . . It manifests itself in his Works of Art (In Eternity 
All is Vision). 

(The Laocoén Group, pp. 764-5) 


Related to these two basic tenets of Blake’s aesthetic theory are his contentions 
that the imagination does not operate in terms of natural appearances—that the’ 
senses even limit and obscure the imagination—and that systematic reasoning 
as opposed to inspiration or illumination is an obstacle to the revelation of truth. 

The above principles, constituting the core of Blake’s philosophy of art, are to 
be discussed in succeeding pages as having their origin in Blake’s mysticism and 
as being typical characteristics of the mystical imagination. But these alone do 
not represent the whole of Blake’s theory of art. 

What of Blake the artist? What artistic principles does he as poet, painter, and 
engraver adhere to beyond those basic ones related to his mysticism? They are, 
most importantly, his contention that the essential quality in a work of art is 
spontaneity and energy; that contraries must exist; that representative or imita- 
tive art is false art; that art is a shaping force in civilization; that beauty must be 
allied to the intellectual; and, more technically speaking, that art must have 
firmness of outline. 

Such, in summary, are Blake’s outstanding aesthetic principles, sifted from the 
whole of his works to form a fairly coherent statement of his doctrine of art. 
With the specific end in mind of determining these principles, no attempt has been 
made in this study to present a picture of Blake’s religious, social, and moral 
views except as required for a better understanding of his aesthetic views. Nor 
has any attempt been made to “‘interpret’’ his poems, paintings, and engravings 
or to give a technical analysis of his graphic art in terms of material, form, ex- 
pression, or function. 


1 All quotations from Blake’s works are from the Poetry and Prose of William Blake, 
edited by Geoffrey Keynes (London, 1935). 
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I. BLAKE THE MYSTIC 


All of Blake’s critics agree that he was a mystic and that his mysticism pro- 
vided the foundation of his art. Therefore, this aspect must be considered first 
in the following analysis of his doctrine of art. Samuel Foster Damon says: 


The key to everything Blake ever wrote or painted lies in his mysticism. We must under- 
stand this thoroughly before we can pass to a consideration of his works. The Mystic is one 
of the eternal Types of Humanity. Rare though he be, he has left such deep impresses upon 
history, that the modern psychologists have been particularly interested in the workings of 
his mind; especially since all mystics have a surprising sameness, no matter from what cul- 
ture or creed they may have sprung.? 


Th. Ribot, in his Essay on the Creative Imagination, presents a concise analysis 
of the mystic imagination that provides an excellent starting point for a discus- 
sion of Blake’s general theories of art. He says: 


Indeed, the mystic considers the data of sense as vain appearances, or at the most as 
signs revealing and frequently laying bare the world of reality. He therefore finds no solid 
support in perception. On the other hand, he scorns reasoned thought, looking upon it as a 
cripple, halting half-way. He makes neither deductions nor inductions, and does not draw 
conclusions after the method of scientific hypotheses . . . 

The root of the mystic imagination consists of a tendency to incarnate the ideal in the 
sensible—to suppose in things a supra-natural principle that reveals itself to whoever may 
penetrate to it. Its fundamental character, from which the others are derived, is thus a 
way of thinking symbolically.’ 


Ribot goes on to explain the character of mystical symbolism, then proceeds to 
another aspect of the mystical imagination that is also characteristic of Blake: 


Mystic imagination presupposes an unconditioned and permanent belief. Mystics are 
believers in the true sense—they have faith. This character is peculiar to them, and has its 
origin in the intensity of the affective state that excites and supports this form of inven- 
tion. 


Mystical imagination, continues Ribot, usually is concerned with religious 
thought and herein attains its most complete expansion. Concluding his chapter, 
he places the following evaluation on the mystic imagination: 


The mystic imagination, in its alluring freedom, its variety, and its richness, is second to 
no form, not even to aesthetic invention, which, according to common prejudice, is the type 
par excellence. Following the most venturesome methods of analogy, it has constructed con- 
ceptions of the world made up almost wholly of feelings and images—symbolic architectures‘ 


Before drawing parallels between the characteristics of the mystic imagination 
as described by Ribot and as exemplified in Blake’s own mystical character, it 
might not be amiss to describe briefly Blake’s visionary nature, and to present his 


2 William Blake: His Philosophy and Symbol (London 1924), p. 1. 

3 Translated from the French by Albert H. N. Baron (Chicago 1906), pp. 221-222. 
4 Ibid., p. 228. 

5 Ibid., p. 235. 
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own appraisal of imagination, thereby indicating his “first principle” of art and 
at the same time placing him among the mystics. 

Everywhere Blake emphasizes the necessity of vision in the creative process. 
“The Man,” he exclaims, “who never in his Mind & Thoughts travel’d to 
Heaven is No Artist.’”’® And he thus describes his own visionary disposition: 


I labour incessantly & accomplish not one half of what I intend, because my Abstract 
folly hurries me often away while I am at work, carrying me over Mountains & Valleys, 
which are not Real, in a Land of Abstraction where Spectres of the Dead wander. This I 
endeavour to prevent & with my whole might chain my feet to the world of Duty & Reality 
but in vain! the faster I bind, the better is the Ballast, for I, so far from being bound down, 
take the world with me in my flights, & often it seems lighter than a ball of wool rolled 
by the wind.’ 


But let Blake speak for himself: “‘One Power alone makes a Poet: Imagination, 
The Divine Vision.”* Elsewhere he calls the human imagination “the Divine 
Vision & Fruition/In which Man liveth eternally. ...”® Thus imagination, as 
form, is supreme over love, memory, and reason; artists must reinstate its suprem- 
acy, depending not on popular taste, precedent, or model for guidance but on 
inspiration. The restoration and regeneration of the imagination is the theme of 
Milton and Jerusalem, and constitutes the function of art according to Blake. 
This emphasis on imagination, stemming naturally from Blake’s mystical 
character, would leave little room for the world of sense. Thus we come to a spe- 
cific consideration of Ribot’s first-mentioned characteristic of the mystic imagina- 
tion—that it considers the material image “as vain appearance” and finds no 
solid support in perception—as it finds its counterpart in Blake’s theory of art. 


Blake says: Man’s perceptions are not bounded by organs of perception; he perceives 
more than sense (tho’ ever so acute) can discover. 
(There is No Natural Religion, p. 148) 
And: If the doors of perception were cleansed every thing would appear to man as it is, 
infinite. For man has closed himself up, till he sees all things thro’ narrow chinks of his 
cavern. 


(The Marriage of Heaven and Hell, p. 197) 


The conviction that the senses limit and obscure the imagination, and that they 
must be transcended by spiritual perception, is stressed throughout Blake’s 
works: “If it were not for the Poetic or Prophetic character the Philosophic & 
Experimental would soon be at the ratio of all things, & stand still, unable to do 
other than repeat the same dull round over again.”!° 

Those who lack this spiritual perception possess that singleness of vision that 
Blake deplores so among the “‘reasoners”, the landscape painters, and others who 
see appearances only: ‘“May God uskeep/From Single vision & Newton’sSleep!”" 


6 Marginalia, Reynolds’s Discourses, p. 987. 

7 Letter to Thomas Butts (September 11, 1801), pp. 1056-57. 
8 Annotations to Poems by William Wordsworth, p. 1024. 

® Milton: Book the Second, p. 529. 

10 There is No Natural Religion, p. 147. 

11 Letter to Thomas Butts (November 22, 1802), p. 1068. 
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When Blake looked at some natural object—a tree, a flower, a sunset, he saw 
something more: 


What to others a trifle appears 

Fills me full of smiles or tears; 

For double the vision my Eyes do see, 

And a double vision is always with me. 

With my inward Eye ’tis an old Man grey; 
With my outward, a Thistle across my way.” 


In A Descriptive Catalogue is to be found Blake’s most vehement statement 
concerning the insignificance of natural objects in relation to the creative process: 


I assert for My Self that I do not behold the outward Creation & that to me it is hin- 
drance & not Action; it is as the dirt upon my feet, No part of Me. ‘“‘What,’’ it will be Ques- 
tion’d, ‘‘When the Sun rises, do you not see a round disk of fire somewhat like a Guinea?’’ 
O no, no, I see an Innumerable company of the Heavenly host crying, ‘Holy, Holy, Holy is 
the ‘Lord God Almighty.’ I question not my Corporeal or Vegetative Eye any more than I 
would Question a Window concerning a Sight. I look thro’ it & not with it. 

(A Vision of the Last Judgment, p. 844) 


But this does not mean that the sensory world was not valuable to Blake as 
symbol or as the starting point for his imagination; his poetry and art are proof 
that he did employ natural objects for this purpose. He did notice the thistle as 
such, and the sun as a “round disk of fire” before his imagination transformed 


them, respectively, into an old man and the heavenly host. When making the 
above remarks, Blake, momentarily more the mystic than the artist, seems merely 
to have been carried away into misstatement as the result of his great enthusiasm 
for the visionary aspect of art. He probably expressed his attitude more accu- 
rately when he said: 


I see Every thing I paint In This World, but Every body does not see alike. To the Eyes 
of a Miser a Guinea is far more beautiful than the Sun, & a bag worn with the use of Money 
has more beautiful proportions than a Vine filled with Grapes ...Some see Nature all 
Ridicule & Deformity, & by these I shall not regulate my proportions; & some scarce 
see Nature at all. But to the Eyes of the Man of Imagination, Nature is Imagination itself. 
As a man is, so he sees . . . To Me This World is all One continued Vision of Fancy or Im- 
agination... 

(Letter to Revd. Dr. Trusler, August 23, 1799, p. 1039) 


Blake’s conception that in nature the ideal is incarnated in the sensible is not 
far removed from that of Keats, Wordsworth, and the other Romantics who saw 
in natural phenomena a suggestion of the ideal or spiritual reality. The difference 
between their belief and Blake’s seems to lie principally in the degree to which 
this idea was emphasized and in the method by which it was set forth. Blake’s 
symbolic method naturally emphasized the abstract as opposed to the concrete 
aspects of the sensory world; the imagery of the other Romantics did not. 


12 Tbid., p. 1067. 
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Blake objected to Wordsworth because he seemed to idolize nature as such; 
because he was too much bound down by sensory objects: 


I see in Wordsworth the Natural Man rising up against the Spiritual Man Continually, 
& then he is No Poet but a Heathen Philosopher at Enmity against all true Poetry or In- 
spiration. .. . Natural Objects always did & now do weaken, deaden, & obliterate Imagi- 
nation in Me. Wordsworth must know that what he Writes Valuable is Not to be found in 
Nature. 


(Annotations to ‘‘Poems” by William Wordsworth, pp. 1024-25) 


Blake believed, therefore, in staying as far away as possible from natural 
representation as the subject matter of his art, using it only to communicate, in 
most instances, some meta-physical concept. Just as José Ortega y Gasset ad- 
vocated maintaining the utmost distance from the human in art without losing 
sight of it entirely, so Blake might be said to have advocated maintaining the 
utmost distance from the sensory world without losing sight of it entirely. 

To proceed, now, to another aspect of the mystic imagination that finds its 
counterpart in Blake’s philosophy of art: namely, its scorn of “‘reasoned thought.” 
Naturally, one who defined the most sublime in poetry as ‘“‘Allegory addressed to 
the Intellectual Powers, while it is altogether hidden from the Corporeal Under- 
standing’ and who believed that the philosopher should ‘‘always be the servant 
and scholar of inspiration” would have little faith in analytic reason as a means 
of attaining poetic truth. Blake, speaking in the person of Milton, thus states not 
only the theme of the poem itself but his own general attitude toward reason: 


The Negation is the Spectre, the Reasoning Power in Man: 
This is a false Body, an Incrustation over my Immortal 
Spirit, a Selfhood which must be put off & annihilated alway... . 
I come in Self-annihilation & the grandeur of Inspiration, 
To cast off Rational Demonstration by Faith in the Saviour, 
To cast off the rotton rags of Memory by Inspiration, 
To cast off Bacon, Locke, & Newton from Albion’s covering, 
To take off his filthy garments & clothe him with Imagination, 
To cast aside from Poetry all that is not Inspiration. 
(Milton, II: 48, 546) 


But all this does not mean that Blake had no system, that he gave no place 
whatever to logical deduction, or that his works were the conglomerate mass of 
chaotic, hazy intuitions that they appear to be upon superficial acquaintance. A 
careful analysis of Blake’s poetry and graphic art brings to light highly unified 
and consistent principles. He fought against the perverted use of reason cut off 
from good judgment and opposed to imagination, not against reason as such, and 
his motives for excluding the rational from any significant place in his theory of 
art seem quite logical (if such a paradoxical statement is permissible) in view of 
the general nature of his works. Blake realized the limitations of logic in dealing 
with “‘eternal truth,” and against these limitations he directed his energies. “I 


18 Letter to Thomas Butts (July 6, 1803), p. 1076. 
144 Descriptive Catalogue, p. 789. 
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must Create a System or be enslaved by another Man’s’’* he exclaimed, and he 
created one.'® 

Proof that Blake could think clearly is to be found in his prose writings where 
he had no need for symbol: his letters reveal him as a completely “human” 
individual, aware of his own shortcomings, kindly, and expounding his ideas with 
almost perfect coherence. 

Blake’s works are difficult to understand, but not because of any lack of system 
or coherent purpose on his part. They are obscure because of the method by which 
he sought to render his visions articulate—that method being symbol. Thus we 
come to the third parallel between Blake and the typical mystic. 

Since Blake’s ultimate purpose was to reveal the spiritual world, “to incarnate 
the ideal in the sensible”—the root of the mystic imagination according to Ribot, 
he could hardly avoid obscurity; he was forced to escape from commonplace diction 
in his poetry and the imagery of purely representative art in his paintings and 
engravings, yet there was no language or imagery of the spirit that he could take 
refuge in. Thus he had to use the materials of the senses, yet discard their iden- 
tity as such and give them a new, spiritual meaning. Blake knew that the masses 
would not understand his work—nor did he write for their benefit.” But he knew 
that the discerning few could understand, if they would just put their minds to 
it: “I give you the end of a golden string,’’ he says, 


Only wind it into a ball, 
It will lead you in at Heaven’s gate 
Built in Jerusalem’s wall. 
(Jerusalem, IV: 77, 703) 


And, of course, Blake’s symbolic method must be understood if this golden string 
is to be wound into a ball. 

Most of Blake’s critics have concerned themselves with an attempt to analyze 
and interpret his symbolic system; however, such is not the purpose of this 
study. It should be sufficient to point out here that symbol was Blake’s method 
of expressing his ideas, hence an integral part of his aesthetic theory and a mark 
of his imagination by which he is to be identified with the typical mystic. One 
distinguishing quality of his symbolism should be mentioned, however: his sym- 
bols actually meant something. According to Thomas Craven, the symbols used 
in Blake’s paintings are vivid and embodied “‘presences,”’ thus making Blake a 
rare exception among the expressionists.1* One of the most effective of Blake’s 
engravings is that found in The Gates of Paradise, namely, ‘“‘I Want! I Want!’’! 


15 Jerusalem, I: 10, p. 564. 

16 It is Denis Saurat’s thesis, in Blake and Modern Thought (London 1929), that, contrary 
to many writers, Blake was actually a rationalist whose “‘idealistic pantheism” was founded 
on reason, based on ‘‘a critical estimate of the results given us by our senses (p. 128.)” 

17 “What is grand is necessarily obscure to weak men. That which can be explicit to the 
Idiot is not worth my care.’’ Letter to the Revd. Dr. Trusler (August 23, 1799), p. 1039. 

18 “The Art of William Blake,’”” New Republic (April 11, 1923), XXXIV, Supplement, 
pp. 10-11. 

19 The Engraved Designs of William Blake, edited by Laurence Binyon. London 1926, 
Plate 8. 
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attesting Blake’s genius in making concrete imagery the vehicle for the expression 
of a mood or an abstract idea, in this instance the poignancy of frustration, 
futility, and despair. 

Another characteristic of the mystic imagination outlined by Ribot is the pre- 
supposition of an unconditioned and permanent belief. This Blake certainly 
possessed, as already implied in the foregoing discussions of Blake’s convictions 
regarding the function of art and the supremacy of imagination, and in the in- 
tensity with which he upheld these views and gave them expression in his work. 
He was firmly convinced that he had been commissioned by Divine Providence 
to create, to open the ‘Eternal Worlds.”’ He wrote from “Immediate Dictation.” 
Of Milton he says: “I may praise it, since I dare not pretend to be any other than 
the Secretary; the Authors are in Eternity.””° In the Marriage of Heaven and Hell 
he thus confirms his faith in his artistic conviction: 


The Prophets Isaiah and Ezekiel dined with me, and I asked them how they dared so 
roundly to assert that God spoke to them; and whether they did not think at the time that 
they would be misunderstood, & so be the cause of imposition. 

Isaiah answer’d: ‘“‘I saw no God, nor heard any, in a finite organical perception; but my 
senses discover’d the infinite in everything, and as I was then perswaded, & remain con- 
firm’d, that the voice of honest indignation is the voice of God, I cared not for consequences, 
but wrote.” 

Then I asked: “‘does a firm perswasion that a thing is so, make it so?” 

He replied: ‘‘All poets believe that it does, & in ages of imagination this firm perswasion 
removed mountains; but many are not capable of a firm perswasion of any thing.” 

(pp. 195-196) 


Finally, Ribot points out that the mystic imagination is usually concerned with 
religious thought and herein achieves its greatest expansion. As a mystic, Blake, 
too, was concerned with religion, but with religion as art. Because Blake believed 
that he created under Divine guidance, through revelation, for the purpose of 
revealing spiritual truth, his basic artistic principles were synonymous with his 
religious beliefs. Thus emerges the second of his fundamental aesthetic convic- 
tions. 


I know of no other Christianity and of no other Gospel than the liberty both of body 

& mind to exercise the Divine Arts of Imagination, Imagination, the real & eternal World 

of which this Vegetable Universe is but a faint shadow. . . . O ye Religious, discountenance 

every one among you who shall pretend to despise Art & Science! What is the Life of Man 

but Art & Science?. ... Answer this to yourselves, & expel from among you those who 

pretend to despise the labours of Art & Science, which alone are the labours of the Gospel. 
(Jerusalem: IV, 77, pp. 703-4) 


But with this religious aspect, Blake’s departure from typical mysticism begins; 
and, it was because he was an artist that he thus merged art and religion. There- 
fore, upon this foundation of his mystical character must be superimposed those 
aesthetic principles growing out of his individual genius as a professional artist. 


II. BLAKE THE ARTIST 


The first of Blake’s distinguishing artistic qualities is that of energy—a quality 
that characterizes his art as well as his personality and constitutes one of his 


20 Letter to Thomas Butts (July 6, 1803), p. 1076. 
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principal doctrines of art as such.”* “Energy is Eternal Delight,” Blake de- 
clared; ‘Passion and Expression is Beauty Itself.’’* This principle is actually a 
corollary of his fundamental one concerning the function of art, i.e., to liberate 
the imagination. The delight of energy is the delight of the freed imagination, of 
unsuppressed instincts, of release from stultifying moral laws. 

Without energy, Blake believed, all that is pleasing in any kind of art would 
disappear: “Enthusiasm is the All in All!’ he exclaimed; and he felt that no one 
who is himself sluggish can write really great poetry: “He who can be bound down 
is No Genius;’”* and, ‘He who has Nothing to Dissipate Cannot Dissipate; the 
Weak Man may be Virtuous Enough, but will Never be an Artist.’’* (“Painters 
are noted for being Dissipated & Wild’ Blake adds.) 

Blake himself was by no means “sluggish” in temperament—a fact on which 
all of his biographers agree. The energy, even explosiveness, of much of his poetry 
and painting, particularly of his later, prophetic works™* was a reflection of his 
own dynamic personality—impulsive, highly combustible, even arrogant, yet at 
times gentle, kindly, and tolerant: a paradoxical temperament that was re- 
sponsible for the creation of poems not only about tigers, but of lambs as well. 
One of Blake’s biographers, Thomas Wright, thus describes him: 


Blake was under the ordinary stature, but handsome as Apollo and strong as Hercules. 
A storm of a man, his yellow-brown wavy hair ‘‘stood up’”’ when he was excited, “‘like a 
curling flame.’’ We may see him in a moment of inspiration in Milton, with head thrown back 
in more than corybantic passion. We may read of him in Vala, answering an opponent in 
furious pride while “‘sparks issue from his hair’’; and in America he is seen revelling in a 
three-times heated furnace, with flashing eyes, horrent locks and parted lips.?® 


The portrait of William Blake by Thomas Phillips substantiates all descriptions 
of his vigorous personality and handsome features.*° 
Blake had a mind turned “to the dynamic expression of life.’’*! To him, re- 


21 In this, he and Véron would be in fundamental agreement, since for both great art was 
characterized by vigor, spontaneity, and power manifesting the personality of the artist, 
and by the predominance of subjectivity over objectivity. These words of Véron might well 
be applied to Blake: ‘‘The artist ...is one whose imagination, impressionability—in a 
word, whose personality 1s so lively and excitable that it spontaneously transforms every- 
thing, dyeing them in its own colors, and unconsciously exaggerating them in accordance 
with its own preferences.” (‘‘Art as the Expression of Emotion,’’ quoted from Melvin Rader, 
A Modern Book of Esthetics (New York 1935), p. 98. 

22 The Marriage of Heaven and Hell, p. 191. 

*3 Marginalia, Reynolds’s Discourses, p. 997. 

24 Tbid., p. 985. 

26 Thid., p. 982. 

26 Thid., p. 1006. 

27 Tbid., p. 982. 

28 See ‘‘The Great Red Dragon and the Woman Clothed with the Sun.” In William Blake, 
a Descriptive Catalogue, published by the Philadelphia Museum of Art, plates, pp. 120-121; 
“Glad Day,” Ibid., p. 156; also “‘The Fury of my Course Among the Stars.’’ Frontispiece 
to Vol. I of the Life of William Blake, by Thomas Wright (London 1929). 

29 Op. cit., p. 10. 

30 Frontispiece, William Blake, Philadelphia Museum of Art, Descriptive Catalogue 
(Philadelphia 1939). 

31 Jack Lindsay, William Blake: Creative Will and the Poetic Image (London 1929), p. 12. 
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straint was abhorrent. His radical attitude toward conventional moral law 
already touched upon in the discussion of his attitude toward reason thus can be 
attributed not only to the mystic’s distrust of reason but to his personality: he 
was by nature impatient and intolerant of restraint. Furthermore, anyone with 
sueh tendencies would very probably rebel against those aspects of his con- 
temporary society that were most offensive to him. It could be said, then, that 
Blake’s ‘“‘revolutionary” or radical doctrine was in part the result of his temper- 
ament’s reaction against his environment—against a century in which reason and 
neo-classicism had been paramount. He was in a position to see even more 
clearly how over-emphasis on reason had limited the imagination and petrified 
man’s instinctive life into an arbitrary code of false moral values. Even Sweden- 
borg, whose writings had at an earlier date influenced Blake’s mystical philosophy, 
he accused of possessing that ‘‘confident insolence spouting from systematic 
reasoning.’”** However, Blake was only one among many in protesting against 
18th century rationalism. 

It is easy to conclude that, because Blake was a mystic in certain respects, he 
withdrew from the world, like most mystics, because he was not interested in it. 
But obviously he was not that kind of mystic—no one with such a dynamic per- 
sonality as his could withdraw completely. Blake’s mystical characteristics go 
only so far, as we have seen. Then the artist takes over. And, in order to evaluate 
the artist thoroughly, we must consider the man—hence this departure from the 
doctrine of energy as an aesthetic principle to its origin in Blake the man placed 
in his physico-social milieu. 

Around 1790, Blake was a member of the radical set composed of Tom Paine, 
Godwin, Priestly, Mary Wollstoncraft, and others, during which time he began 
his poem The French Revolution (the writing of which he later abandoned when 
he turned to pacifism). He was even a leader of the Gordon Riots (though quite 
by accident his biographer claims) and took a prominent part in the burning of 
Newgate.™* But in time, the cumulative effect of events during the reign of George 
III was such as to drive a person with Blake’s sensitivity and love of peace and 
sincerity into the seclusion of his own visions and contemplations: there, at least, 
in the world of art he could achieve freedom, and give shape to his idealistic 
convictions. 

Blake was also out of sympathy with orthodox religious views mainly because 
religious dogma, like false reason, frustrated natural impulse. But here again he 
did not withdraw himself. He denounced the current “isms,” particularly Deism; 
and, in the year 1793 he began the series of Lambeth (or Prophetic) Books which 


32 Max Plowman says: ‘‘...In any discussion about Blake’s attitude to reason, we 
must never forget that much of what he said was in powerful reaction to the thought of his 
time. No one now thinks of reason or nature as a goddess, but Blake was writing when Ter- 
ror had made a temple for Reason and Rousseau was writing his Confessions.”” An Intro- 
duction to the Study of William Blake (London 1927), p. 50. 

33 The Marriage of Heaven and Hell, p. 201. 

31 That Blake, who detested the government, ever regretted the experience is unlikely, 
Wright points out. ‘Indeed, these terrific seenes—the flaming houses and chapels and the 
occurrences at the jail—affected him extraordinarily, and gave him ideas for many a start- 
ling print in Europe, America, and the other Prophetic Books.” Op. cit., p. 8. 
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show his vital interest in religious questions and doctrines and can even be said 
to have been a direct product of his times—or, more specifically, of his struggle 
against the tendencies of his times.** 

His social radicalism consisted mainly of his reaction against the deadening 
effects of contemporary moral standards; these he denounced as obstacles to the 
liberation of the spirit.** Thus Blake’s energies were expended by participation 
and interest in the events of his times and in an attempt to solve its problems: 
he was not an “ivory tower”’ artist. 

Withdrawal from society would not have been consistent with Blake’s belief 
as to the function of art—the liberation of the spirit by which man could realize 
more fully the possibilities of his being. Nor could one who believed so profoundly 
as did Blake in the brotherhood of man withdraw completely from the world. 
Blake had a message for mankind which he even felt obligated to express: ‘The 
times require that everyone should speak out boldly; England expects that every 
man should do his duty, in the arts, as well as in Arms or in the Senate.’’” 

One of Blake’s important maxims concerning the function of art grew out of 
his consciousness of the artist’s place in society—namely, that art is an essential 
force in shaping a nation’s destiny. “Nations are Destroy’d or Flourish in pro- 
portion as Their Poetry, Painting and Music are Destroy’d or Flourish!’’* 
Elsewhere he states: 


«¢ .. let it no more be said that Empires Encourage Arts, for it is Arts that Encourage 
Empires. Art & Artists are Spiritual & laugh at Mortal Contingencies. It is in their Power 
to hinder Instruction but not to Instruct, just as it is in their Power to Murder a Man but 
not to make a Man. Let us teach Buonaparte, & whomsoever else it may concern, that it is 





35 The following summary of Blake’s long poems will give one an idea as to the scope of 
his interests and the extent to which he dealt with issues not only of contemporary signifi- 
cance but of historical and religious significance as well, thus attesting his concern with the 
problems of mankind, not with an isolated and abstract world of his own creation: 

“The first three books (the Lambeth Books) deal with the Fall. The Book of Urizen and 
The Book of Los tell the same story from the opposing standpoints of Reason and Poetry: 
while The Book of Ahania continues the story with an account of mystical Revolt and further 
Fall, ending with the rise of civilization in Asia. 

“Then recorded history begins . . . described in four books, each named after a conti- 
nent. ... They describe the degeneration and enslavement of man, up to the American 
Revolution. America follows; then Europe, which describes the outbreak of the French 
Revolution. 

‘¢ _. . Before he wrote the Lambeth books, he had composed several others. . . Tiriel 
representing the decay of false religion; Thel dealing with the problem of individual incar- 
nation; The Gates of Paradise with man’s life in this world; the Visions of the Daughters of 
Albion with the social problem of love; The French Revolution with contemporary history; 
and The Marriage of Heaven and Hell with any number of philosophical problems, particu- 
larly those of Evil and Good and of the nature of God.’? Damon, op. cit., p. 62. Milton deals 
with the regeneration of England through the liberation of the imagination, and Jerusalem 
with the liberation of mankind by the same means; the latter is also a study of the cruelty 
of man to man. 

36 This theme is most trenchantly expressed in the short poems, ‘‘Ah, Sun-Flower,’’ ‘‘The 
Garden of Love,” “I saw a Chapel All of Gold,’’ and ‘“‘The Mental Traveller.’ 

37 A Descriptive Catalogue, p. 804. 

38 Jerusalem, I: 3, p. 551. 
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not Arts that follow & attend upon Empire, but Empire that attends upon & follows The 
Arts.*® 


This same idea is repeated in A Descriptive Catalogue and in the Marginalia to 
Reynolds’s Discourses. 

It was mentioned in connection with Blake’s energetic temperament that he 
also possessed at times great mildness of manner. This varied temperament was 
reflected in his art: in the gentleness, happiness, mercy, and faith of the Songs of 
of Innocence; and in the wrathfulness, sorrow, and disillusionment of the Songs of 
Experience. An examination not only of Blake’s poetry but of his painting and 
engraving reveals this variety of treatment—the remarkable contrast between the 
explosive and tranquil, the sharp and the soft, the heavy and light. For example, 
compare “Christ Appealing to the Apostles’’*° with ““The Great Red Dragon’’;*t 
“The Flight into Egypt’ with ‘““Utha Emerging from the Sea” ;“ ‘‘She Shall be 
Called Woman’ with “The Ancient of Days”;*® “The Woman Taken in Adul- 
tery’** with “Famine.’”*’ The well-known lines from “The Tiger” (Did he who 
made the Lamb make thee?) could well be applied to Blake himself. 

It seems difficult to reconcile the content of such poems as ‘“‘A Cradle Song,” 
“The Divine Image,” or “‘On Another’s Sorrow” with ““The Mental Traveller,” 
“The Human Abstract,” or “London,” until one realizes that these poems are 
expressive of another of Blake’s fundamental philosophical principles and an 
important aesthetic principle as well—namely, the necessity of contraries.** His 
“Motto to the Songs of Innocence and of Experience” expresses his purpose in 
writing these two sets of poems: 


The Good are attracted by Men’s perceptions, 
And think not for themselves; 

Till Experience teaches them to catch 

And to cage the Fairies & Elves. 


And then the Knave begins to snarl 
And the Hypocrite to howl; 
And all his Good Friends shew their private ends, 
And the Eagle is known from the Owl. 
: (p. 101) 


Blake believed that without contraries there could be no progression: “‘Attraction 
and Repulsion, Reason and Energy, Love and Hate are necessary to Human 


39 Public Address, A Descriptive Catalogue, p. 815. See also Marginalia to Reynolds’s 
Discourses, pp. 970-71. 

40 Philadelphia Museum of Art, op. cit., p. 134. 

41 Ibid., p. 121. 

42 Elizabeth Luther Cary, The Art of William Blake, (New York 1907), Plate XXVI. 

43 Binyon, op. cit., Plate 59. 

44 Cary, op. cit., Plate XII. 

48 Tbid., Plate XIX. 

46 Tbid., Plate XLV. 

7 Ibid., Plate XX. 

48 According to Katharine Everett Gilbert and Helmut Kuhn, A History of Esthetics, 
(New York 1939), p. 390; this doctrine of opposites was first stated by Heraclitus in the 
fifth century B. C. 
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existence.’*? He believed in a doctrine of forgiveness, of human brotherhood and 
sympathy; yet, 


Pity could be no more, 
If we did not make somebody poor; 
And Mercy no more could be, 
If all were as happy as we. 
(‘The Human Image,”’ p. 95) 


Such a doctrine is thus based directly on Blake’s observation of life itself and 
would seem to justify the conclusion that, for him, the principles of art were not 
detached from the principles of human existence but were organically and funda- 
mentally related. Religion was life, art was religion, and art was life. 

Blake thus explains his conceptions of the beautiful, the ugly, and the strong, 
emphasizing the alliance of the beautiful with the intellectual: 


The Beauty that is annexed and appended to folly, is a lamentable accident and error 
of the mortal and perishing life; it does but seldom happen; but with this unnatural mixture 
the sublime Artist can have nothing to do; it is fit for the burlesque. The Beauty proper for 
sublime art is lineaments, or forms and features that are capable of being the receptacles 
of intellect ; accordingly the Painter has given in his Beautiful Man, his own idea of intellec- 
tual Beauty. The face and limbs that deviates or alters least, from infancy to old age, is the 
face and limbs of greatest Beauty and perfection. 

The Ugly, likewise, when accompanied and annexed to imbecility and disease, is a sub- 
ject for burlesque and not for historical grandeur; the Artist has imagined his Ugly Man, 
one approaching to the beast in features and form, . . . and every thing tending toward what 
is truly Ugly, the incapability of intellect. 

The Artist has considered his strong Man as a receptacle of Wisdom, a sublime energizer; 
his features and limbs do not spindle out into length without strength, nor are they too large 
and unwieldy for his brain and bosom. Strength consists in accumulation of power to the 
principal seat, and from thence a regular gradation and subordination; strength is compact- 
ness, not extent nor bulk. 

The strong Man acts from conscious superiority, and marches on in fearless dependence 
on the divine decrees, raging with the inspirations of a prophetic mind. The Beautiful Man 
acts from duty and anxious solicitude for the fates of those for whom he combats. The Ugly 
Man acts from love of carnage, and delight in the savage barbarities of war, rushing with 
sportive precipitation into the very jaws of the affrighted enemy.*° 


One of Blake’s most pronounced theories (usually limited to the purely tech- 
nical aspect of his graphic art) is his insistence upon firmness of outline. ‘“The 
great and golden rule of art, as well as of life, is this: he says: i 


That the more distinct, sharp, and wirey the bounding line, the more perfect the work 
of art, and the less keen and sharp, the greater is the evidence of weak imitation, plagiarism, 
and bungling . .. The want of this determinate and bounding form evidences the want of 
idea in the artist’s mind... ® 


Blake continues: 


How do we distinguish the oak from the beech, the horse from the ox, but by the bound- 
ing outline? How do we distinguish one face or countenance from another, but by the bound- 





49 The Marriage of Heaven and Hell, p. 191. 
50 4 Descriptive Catalogue, p. 799. 
51 4 Descriptive Catalogue. pp. 805-6. 
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ing line and its infinite inflexions and movements? What is it that builds a house and plants 
a garden, but the definite and determinate? . . . Leave out this line, and you leave out life 
itself; all is chaos again, and the line of the almighty must be drawn out upon it before man 
or beast can exist.® 


Outline is the basis of all good coloring: 


Colouring does not depend on where the Colours are put, but on where the lights and 
darks are put, and all depends on Form or Outline, on where that is put; where that is wrong, 
the Colouring never can be right; and it is always wrong in Titian and Correggio, Rubens 
and Rembrandt. We never shall equal Rafael and Albert Durer, Michael Angelo, and Julio 
Romano.* 


Outline is the foundation of character and expression: 


. .. expression cannot exist without character as its stamina; and neither character nor 
expression can exist without firm and determinate outline.™ 


Because Venetian and Flemish painting has obliterated outline, it “loses all 
character, and leaves what some people call expression; but this is a false notion 
of expression. . . .’’55 

‘Without Minute Neatness of Execution The Sublime cannot Exist! Grandeur 
of Ideas is founded on Precision of Ideas.”** Throughout A Descriptive Catalogue 
Blake emphasizes this principle, but, obviously, not as a merely technical one. 
By relating it to the ‘‘sublime”’ and to “grandeur of ideas” and making it not only 
the golden rule of art but of life, Blake considers it not only a requirement of artis- 


tic execution but as a manifestation of aesthetic imagination; and, going back 
even farther, of the mystic imagination. For, said Blake: 


A Spirit and a Vision are not, as the modern philosopher supposes, a cloudy vapour, 
or a nothing; they are organized and minutely articulated beyond all that the mortal and 
perishing nature can produce. He who does not imagine in stronger and better lineaments, 
and in stronger and better light than his perishing and mortal eye can see does not imagine 
at all... Spirits are organized men... 


Consistent with his belief that too much attention to ‘‘outward creation’’ is a 
hindrance to artistic creation®® is his denunciation of imitation—both of nature 
and of other works of art: 


No Man of Sense can think that an Imitation of the Objects of Nature is The Art of 
Painting, or that such Imitation, which any one may easily perform, is worthy of Notice, 
much less that such an Art should be the Glory & Pride of a Nation . . . The English Artist 
may be assured that he is doing an injury & injustice to his Country while he studies & 
imitates the Effects of Nature.®® 





52 Tbid., p. 806. 

53 Ibid., p. 779. 

54 Tbhid., p. 805. 

55 Tbid., p. 805. 

56 Annotations to Reynolds’s Discourses, p. 987. 

57 4 Descriptive Catalogue, p. 795. 

58 Supra, pp. 6 ff. 

59 Public Address, A Descriptive Catalogue, pp. 815-16. 
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However, this denunciation of imitation in reference to the subject matter of 
art does not mean that Blake likewise belittled copying as a means of developing 
technical ability. In refuting Reynolds’s belief that extensive copying was a 
waste of time and talent, Blake exclaimed: 


This is most False, for no one can ever Design till he has learn’d the Language of Art 
by making many Finish’d Copies both of Nature & Art & of whatever comes in his way 
from earliest Childhood. The difference between a bad Artist & a Good One Is: the Bad 
Artist Seems to copy a Great deal. The Good one Really does Copy a Great deal.® 


Iit 


Blake’s theories, when thus gathered together from the entire body of his 
works and considered as aesthetic principles isolated as much as they can be— 
considering Blake’s conviction that art and religion and life are one—from the 
whole of his philosophy, reveal themselves as a coherent and consistent doctrine. 
All stem from his fundamental belief—shown to have originated in his mysticism 
—in the supremacy of the imagination. And, as has been pointed out, even the 
more or less technical aspects of his artistic theory (his insistence upon firmness 
and distinctness of outline) can be traced ultimately to this basic concept. 

There remains to be pointed out briefly, as requiring no amplification, one other 
significant tenet of Blake’s artistic doctrine, this, too, stemming from his convic- 
tion that the chief function of art is to reveal spiritual truth by liberating the 
imagination. And this is concerned with the transforming and transporting 
powers of the aesthetic experience itself. The following quatrain from “Auguries 


of Innocence”’ expresses Blake’s attitude toward this aspect of imagination most 
concisely and effectively: 


To see a World in a Grain of Sand 
And a Heaven in a Wild Flower, 
Hold Infinity in the palm of your hand 
And Eternity in an hour. 
(p. 118) 


Thus Blake well knew that the réle of the imagination in aesthetic perception was 
to condense wide ranges of experience within a small range of actuality; to connect 
the absent with the present, and the object with the feeling, thereby elevating 
and liberating the mind from the bondage of material things. Imagination, he 
said, is spiritual sensation. 

Blake knew, also, that by means of the selflessness of the aesthetic imagina- 
tion the pleasure contained in the aesthetic experience could be realized to its 
utmost; that the aesthetic experience should be enjoyed in and for itselfi—for the 
intrinsic good of the moment, without the attitude of possessiveness that destroys 
its essence. For: 


He who binds to himself a joy 
Does the winged life destroy; 
But he who kisses the joy as it flies 
Lives in eternity’s sun rise. 
(Eternity, p. 100) 





6° Annotations to Reynolds’s Discourses, p. 984. 





ON SEMIOTIC AESTHETICS 
RICHARD RUDNER 


The history of aesthetics is replete with schemes of classification for theories 
of aesthetics. We are told frequently about “absolutistic’’ and “relativistic’’ 
theories, “‘subjective”’ and ‘‘objective” theories, “formalist” and ‘‘intuitionist”’ 
theories, ‘‘psychological”’ and “sociological” theories and many, many others. 
In this essay I want to describe another method of classification which apparently 
has fruitful results for analysis: it enables us to evaluate certain contemporary 
theories with respect to internal consistency and general cogency. 

Those theories in which the aesthetic object is held to function as a sign in aes- 
thetic experience, I shall designate as ‘‘semiotic theories.”’ (This will include the- 
ories like those of Morris, Langer, and others in which the aesthetic object is 
referred to explicitly as a sign or symbol, as well as those in which the aesthetic 
object is held to be an ‘‘expressive”’ object, e.g., Dewey and Santayana, and also, 
of course, all those in which the aesthetic object, qua aesthetic object, is taken to 
be a communicator or vehicle of communication). All other theories will be 
called ‘“‘non-semiotic.” 

In the sequel I shall attempt to show that all semiotic theories which hold that 
aesthetic experience is “immediate” or that the aesthetic object is “valued in and 
for itself” or is “immediately or immanently consummatory” or which hold a 
tenet similar to any of these, are systematically defective. 

I shall use as examples theories presented by Charles Morris and S. K. Langer 
since these writers self-consciously commit themselves to a semiotic approach, 
but I intend the conclusions drawn to apply quite generally. 


I 


Charles Morris maintains that aesthetics may be fruitfully brought under the 
aegis of semiotic. What he means by “sign” or by “sign process,” he has at- 
tempted to explain in his article, ‘“Esthetics and the Theory of Signs,’ his earlier 
monograph, “Foundations of the Theory of Signs,”? and in his more recent 
volume, Signs, Language, and Behavior.* I shall here do no more in the way of 
exposition of this complicated subject than to refer to his statement in the first 
mentioned article that the “sign situation” or “‘process of semiosis”’ is ‘‘any situa- 
tion in which one thing takes account of something else, which is not causally 
efficacious, through the mediation of a third something; a sign process is thus a 
process of ‘mediated taking account of.’ ” (132) 

Semiotic is the science or theory of signs. From the point of view of the in- 
clusion of aesthetics within the field of semiotic, the art work 


1 Journal of Unified Science (Erkenntnis), Vol. 8, pp. 131-50, 1939. 

2 International Encyclopedia of Unified Science, Vol. 1, No. 2, Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1938. 

3 New York, Prentice Hall Inc., 1946. 

4 Page references, unless otherwise specified are to ‘Esthetics and the Theory of Signs.” 
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is conceived as a sign which is, in all but the simplest limit case, itself a structure of signs. 
The problem then becomes that of stating the differentia of the esthetic sign; such differen- 
tia may be found either in the kind of things which function as esthetic signs or in the kind 
of objects which are designated, or (as will here be suggested) in a combination of both. 
The work of art, so conceived, must be distinguished from the vehicle which serves as the 
basis for the sign structure; .. . to mark this distinction ...we...shall...use... the 
terms ‘esthetic sign’ and ‘esthetic sign vehicle’. . . . The work of art in the strict sense (i.e. 
the esthetic sign) exists only in a process of interpretation which may be called esthetic 
perception; hence the formulation of the central problem of esthetics can equally well be 
stated as the search for the differentia of esthetic perception (pp. 131-32). 


Now, if Morris, as he here seems to, would limit the concern of aesthetics to the 
domain of works of art (i.e., works of artists), we should be inclined immediately 
to dismiss his effort as inadequate in failing to take account of “non-artistic” 
things which can become objects of aesthetic perception. Such an undue narrow- 
ing of the field of aesthetics would constitute prima facie grounds for rejection of 
the view advanced. The article subsequently makes clear, however, that Morris 
has, at the outset, merely made an unfortunate choice of words, that ‘‘work of 
art” for him here designates any object which can become the object of aesthetic 
perception and that this includes objects other than works of artists (Vide p. 
139). 

The theory of signs, however, is only one of the legs upon which Morris’ 
aesthetics is to stand. Equally necessary is some theory of value “‘since it will be 
held that the designata of aesthetic signs are values, or better, value properties” 
(p. 134). Here, the interest theories of value which Perry and Mead have devel- 
oped are adopted. And a value is said to be ‘‘a property of an object relative to an 
interest—namely, the property of satisfying or consummating an act which re- 
quires an object with such a property for its completion” (p. 134). 

These somewhat preliminary statements disposed of, Morris proceeds to the 
major task of his essay which is the differentiation of the aesthetic object re- 
garded as a sign. There are to begin with two kinds of signs: 


those which are like (i.e. have properties in common with) what they denote, and those 
which are not like what they denote. These may be called iconic signs and non-iconic signs; 
the various kinds of non-iconic signs are not relevant for the present problem. The semanti- 
cal rule for the use of an iconic sign is that it denotes any object which has the properties 
(in practice, a selection from the properties) which it itself has (p. 136). 


The iconicity of the aesthetic sign will not, however, of itself serve as its dis- 
tinguishing characteristic. Not all iconic signs are aesthetic signs. But if the 
“designatum”’ of the iconic sign turns out to be a value, the situation is different: 


there is now not merely the designation of value properties (for such designation takes place 
even in science), nor merely the functioning of iconic signs (for these need not be esthetic 
signs), but there is the direct apprehension of value properties through the very presence 
of that which itself has the value it designates (p. 136). 


From all of this, it follows for Morris that “in the work of art the sign vehicle 
is...one of its own denotata....’’ (p. 137) There are certainly some puzzles 
here, and it will be well to consider one of them briefly before continuing with the 
exposition. Morris has taken some pains to point out that a sign is not to be con- 
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fused with a sign vehicle. The aesthetic sign “exists only in a process of interpre- 
tation,” hence it is not the aesthetic sign vehicle—the physical “art product,” 
to use (as Morris does) Dewey’s epithet, which is the aesthetic object. Thus if we 
were to take Morris literally his conclusion would be totally irrelevant to what he 
is trying to prove; for the import of his conclusion would be that something which 
is not an aesthetic object denotes itself. Even if such a pronouncement suffered 
from no other defect it is scarcely an issue cogent to the discussion at hand. No 
doubt what Morris really has in mind is that the aesthetic sign is one of its own 
denotata. 

At any rate, having thus to his own satisfaction succeeded in differentiating the 
aesthetic object under the aegis of semiotic, Morris turns to his next task which is 
that of differentiating aesthetic perception. The thing that differentiates aesthetic 
perception from other kinds, we are told, is that in aesthetic perception, ‘per- 
ception is directed to value properties which are directly embodied (though per- 
haps only partially embodied) in certain of the iconic sign vehicles which form 
part of the total sign complex.’’® 

Here, he pauses to meet some of the objections brought against representa- 
tional theories of art which his position might also elicit. To accomplish this, he 
introduces the concept of ‘esthetic generality” which purports to make even 
“abstract art” compatible with semiotic aesthetics: 


From the point of view of semiotic, abstract art is only one aspect of the phenomenon of 
sign generality. A sign may be general in a number of respects: the process of semiosis may 
be called out by any one of a number of sign vehicles; the permissible sign vehicles may be 
interpreted by a number of interpreters with varying processes of interpretation; the process 
of interpretation may be satisfied by a number of objects or situations so that the sign has 
a plurality of denotata. ... There are various degrees of such generality, and abstract art 
is simply an extreme case of high generality of semantical reference, the generality of the 
component iconic signs and the total iconic sign being so high that their range of possible 
denotata is very large (p. 140). 


At this point in the exposition of his theory, Morris is satisfied that he has 
brought aesthetics within the framework of semiotic and that hence the science 
of aesthetics, or “aesthetic analysis” is a particular kind of sign analysis; and 


since a sign is exhaustively characterized by giving its syntactical, semantical, and prag- 
matical components and relations, the same is true of the analysis of esthetic signs. . . . Cor- 
responding to the subdivisions of semiotic we may distinguish esthetic syntactics, esthetic 
semantics, and esthetic pragmatics . . . (p. 142). 


Finally, Morris goes on to characterize the functions of these three subdivisions, 
but as that part of the discussion is not pertinent to the present consideration, 
exposition of it will here be omitted. 


Il 


Before proceeding to an exposition of what seems to me an important defect in 
Morris’ argument that aesthetic objects are aesthetic iconic signs, I should like 


5 He is here considering the aesthetic object as a complex iconic sign whose components 
may be other iconic signs. 
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to consider a certain looseness in the concept of iconic signs in general as Morris 
has expounded it. Iconic signs he says are 


those which are like (i.e. have properties in common with) what they denote. ... The 
semantical rule for the use of an iconic sign is that it denotes any object which has the 
properties (in practice, a selection from the properties) which it itself has (p. 136). 


But there is a very curious vagueness in this concept. Not only must it be ‘in 
practice a selection from the properties,” but in theory also. For, if the iconic 
sign has all of the properties of what it denotes then the sign is its denotatum. On 
the other hand, it is also true that any sign, iconic or not, has an indefinitely large 
number of properties in common with its denotatum (for example any sign and 
denotatum might have the common properties of being perceivable in the 20th 
century, of being spatially located in the western hemisphere, of being soluble in 
sulphuric acid, etc., etc.). It follows then that the differentia of iconic signs is not 
a possession of the properties of the denotatum nor any mere selection of those 
properties, but if anything at all, a particular selection from those properties. And 
if this is what Mr. Morris means to say, then before his definition can become a 
really useful tool in science or aesthetics, he must solve the very ticklish problem 
of precisely what selection of properties from the denotatum distinguishes the 
iconic from the non-iconic sign. In a more recent work Morris unfortunately de- 
votes little space® to his present position regarding iconicity and to the aesthetic 
iconic sign. In that work he gives indications that he has modified his views in two 
respects: (1) he now feels that “Iconicity. . . is a matter of degree;’” and (2) that 
only some art works are iconic signs while some are not though all are signs.* With 
respect to 1, the cogency of the above criticism is not diminished, for, if it is correct, 
every sign is iconic in some degree, and Morris fails to tell us how highly iconic 
a sign must be in order to be distinguished as an aesthetic icon; or as iconic for 
any purpose. With respect to 2, my criticisms in the sequel will be directed not 
only against taking the aesthetic object to be an iconic sign but against its being 
taken as a sign at all. 

Let us, however, waive these considerations for the present discussion and 
proceed on the assumption that the concept of the iconic sign is a firm one. The 
question arises: what is the import of Morris’ relegation of the aesthetic object 
to the realm of iconic signs? Morris says: 


...In the apprehension of the iconic sign there is both a mediated and an immediate 
taking account [my italics] of certain properties . ..in the case of esthetic signs (though 
not in the case of all iconic signs) the properties in question are value properties (p. 137). 


This statement, which sums up rather nicely Mr. Morris’ pivotal point, seems 
to me fallacious. If by definition the process of semiosis is “the mediated taking 
account of,” then if that definition is to have an efficacy, immediate taking 
account of cannot fall within the process. Hence, insofar as we are taking imme- 
diate account of the value properties of an aesthetic object, it isnot functioning as 


6 Signs, Language, and Behavior, pp. 191-196. 
7 Ibid, p. 191. 
8 Ibid, p. 192 ff. 
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a sign. Or, to put it in another way, a property becomes a value property by vir- 
tue of the fact that it is consummatory for some interest of ours. The differentia 
of an aesthetic value property is that it is immediately or immanently consum- 
matory. If the property in question is immediately consummatory in this sense, 
then we must be taking immediate account of it—if we weren’t it would be ab- 
surd to call 7¢ consummatory rather than that of which we might be taking 
mediate acount. It follows that if we are taking mediated account of a value 
property, the mediating sign cannot itself be immediately consummatory, i.e., 
not an aesthetic value property. 

My object here has not been to urge against the ultimate inclusion of some 
modified version of the concept, iconicity, within semiotic. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that a position which should maintain that any sign designates itself, or 
that in the process with which we are concerned “‘there is the direct apprehension 
of value properties through the very presence of that which itself has the value it 
designates,”’ (p. 136) reduces to absurdity. It is Mr. Morris’ explicit definition 
that the sign process is one “‘in which one thing takes account of somethingelse . . . 
through the mediation of a third something” (p. 132). Prima facie there would 
seem to be an inconsistency involved in attributing to something the ability to be 
a sign of itself. It is true, that Morris’ usage can be saved from inconsistency if we 
relax our interpretation of his definition of semiosis to the extent of allowing the 
second and third “somethings” he refers to in that definition to be identical. 
But this, it seems to me, would vitiate the usefulness of the whole elaborate 
structure he has erected in his theory of signs. For surely one of the things which 
such a theory must accomplish (this indeed would seem to be its raison d’étre) 
is the establishment of a clear distinction between mediated and immediate 
taking account of—such a distinction as would make mutually exclusive “‘im- 
mediate taking account of” and ‘‘mediated taking account of” as predicates for 
modes of experience. It is difficult to imagine a theory of signs which did not dis- 
tinguish sign process experiences from non-sign process experiences serving a use- 
ful purpose or even being intuitively acceptable. To include direct apprehension 
of an object or property within semiosis as an exemplification of that case in which 
an object or property is a sign of itself would have as a consequence that any ex- 
perience of anything would be an experience of a sign; everything becomes, at 
least, its own icon. What recommends Mr. Morris’ thesis on signs to us is (per- 
haps among other things) his calling to our attention the fact that we are some- 
times able in experiencing or apprehending one thing to take account of or 
apprehend something other than that thing. To loosen our interpretation of his 
original definition to the extent required to save his present position from the 
charge of inconsistency, would, it seems to me, strip from his approach to the 
theory of signs that which it must have basically to recommend it. 

Let us, however, consider two alternative interpretations of Morris’ views 
which might save him from the charge. Suppose the situation were the following: 
A and B are two objects and A is a sign of B; moreover, they both have the value 
property P. Now, it is not at all inconceivable that an individual experiencing A 
and not taking account of P in A should be led to take account of B and of P in 
B. Such an analysis would not be self-inconsistent. Neither, however, would it be 
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an adequate analysis of the aesthetic situation. For, if this is the aesthetic situa- 
tion, it would be absurd to say that A, the art work, consummates aesthetically 
rather than B. But I do not think this is the position which Morris is, in fact, 
holding. A second alternative perhaps more closely approximates that position: 
an individual in taking account of an aesthetic value property P is led to take 
account of P. Now, regardless of whether this statement says that an individual 
takes account of P twice or is merely a recondite way of saying that he takes 
account of P once, it is certainly, on the face of it, not self contradictory; and 
Morris may hold it with impunity on this score. Moreover, this position is not 
susceptible to the same kind of counter-example as was the first alternative. 
There it was the notion of taking account of one object as sign of another and of 
an aesthetic value property which both have, but which is only taken account of 
in the second, which led to the disqualifying consequence. In this second alterna- 
tive the process begins with a taking of account of the value property in question. 
For this, the second alternative is likewise unsatisfactory. If it is a recondite way 
of saying merely that an individual takes account of P, i.e., that he experiences a 
value, then we have no quarrel with it as an innocuous but not very revealing 
characterization of the aesthetic situation. If, as is more plausibly the case for 
Morris, it maintains that in the aesthetic situation we take account of P twice, 
once in the art work and once in what the art work signified, an advocate of it 
would be forced to hold that a person who experienced P (i.e., had an aesthetic 
interest consummated), but who died before he could think of P (or in some other 
way take account of it) again, did not have an aesthetic experience—a conse- 


quence as outlandish as the one outlined above. In any case, the position as it 
stands is a consistent one. What is inconsistent is to describe it as a sign situation 
where sign situation is defined as one in which an experience of something leads us 
to take account of something else. And that this last clearly is just what Morris 
has done, has been pointed out earlier in this essay. 


Iil 


Thus far, criticism has been specifically directed against Mr. Morris’ treatment 
of the aesthetic object as an iconic sign. In the light of recent evidence, given in 
Signs, Language and Behavior of the previously mentioned modification of his 
views, it wilt be appropriate to append here some comments on the treatment of 
the aesthetic object as a non-iconic sign. 

There seems to me to be a twofold objection to regarding the aesthetically ex- 
perienced work of art or natural object as a sign. First, it has the strange conse- 
quence that the aesthetic object in an aesthetic experience of an art work or nat- 
ural object is not the art work or the natural object but rather something which 
these signify, or at best, these plus something which they signify. Such an even- 
tuality is, I submit, in conflict with some experiences we ordinarily call aesthetic. 
To hold that the aesthetic object is a sign has as a consequence that not only 
must we take account of, say, a Bach partita ora Prokofiev sonata as a necessary 
condition for something which we call an aesthetic experience of that music, 
but also as a necessary condition we must take account of something which 
that music signifies. Or, again, in an aesthetic experience gained from a view of 
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the sea or of mountains, the position would hold that we were necessarily taking 
account of something which the sea or the mountains signified. These seem to 
me counter-intuitive consequences of the position. An analysis which holds that 
it is not what in ordinary usage we call “the aesthetic object” which consum- 
mates aesthetically, but rather something signified by that object or even that 
object together with what it signifies, seems to me less preferable toa theory which 
holds that it is what we ordinarily call the aesthetic object which consummates. 
A semiotic aesthetic could not regard what are ordinarily called ‘aesthetic 
objects,” e.g., our art works, as consummators. A non-semiotic aesthetic— 
regardless of the special difficulties it itself encounters—could regard what we 
ordinarily call ‘aesthetic objects” as the consummators of aesthetic experience. 

Indeed, that the art work arrests us—does not conduce to something beyond 
itself{—does not lead us to take account of anything other than itself, seem to have 
been the factors which led Morris originally to specify that the art work is an 
iconic sign. In any event, however, counter-intuitivity® is a criterion for choosing 
among alternative analyses which are self-consistent. Inconsistency in an analysis 
is prima facie evidence for its abandonment. Now, to hold simply that the 
aesthetic object is a sign is not thereby inconsistent; but to hold that the aesthetic 
experience is an immediate experience, to hold simultaneously that we imme- 
diately experience and take mediate account of something seems at first glance at 
least paradoxical. As has been indicated in the foregoing pages, I believe there is 
a contradiction involved in the holding of both these views and I want now to 
elucidate my point by examining some additional considerations. 

The concept, having an immediate experience of something, has remained un- 
analyzed in this essay. Moreover, no analysis of the concept is given in the works 
here considered. Strictly speaking, the inconsistency of the attribution of im- 
mediacy and sign process status to a given experiential event could be shown 
only if there were available an adequate characterization or analysis of the above 
mentioned concept. The present essay, however, has attempted to point up the 
considerations which lead to the belief that any analyses of the concepts “im- 
mediately experience” or ‘‘take mediated account of,’”’ which failed to exhibit 
these as mutually exclusive, would be inadequate. On this assumption we may 
pursue this matter further. Suppose the position which is held by the authors 
discussed should actually be the following one: in the aesthetic situation, an in- 
dividual takes account of two things, A and B. Moreover, he takes account of B 
as being signified by A. There is thus both mediated and immediate taking 
account of; for A, the sign, is immediately experienced, and B, the signified, is 
mediately experienced. There is no apparent inconsistency in this formulation, 
and it manifestly does describe a situation in which there is both an immediate 
and a mediate taking account of. Those who hold this view of the aesthetic situ- 
ation may be maintaining either that there are involved two experiences, one of 
which is immediate and the other not, or that there is involved a single complex 
experience of two things, one of which is immediately and the other mediately 
| taken account of in the single experience. Again, granting that there is no in- 


® Vide, my article ‘‘Counter-Intuitivity and the Method of Analysis,” Philosophical 
Studies, Vol. I, No. 6 (December, 1950). 
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consistency in either of these alternatives as they now stand, yet clearly a fallacy 
is introduced when either one of two of the above mentioned (three experiences) 
is characterized as the aesthetic experience and as an immediate one. Let us label 
the two experiences in the first alternative respectively E, and E,, and the single 
complex experience in the second alternative E,,. Let “‘,’”’ stand for the art work 
and ‘,” for something other than and signified by, the art work. Now, one of 
these experiences is the aesthetic experience and is classified as immediate. In the 
first alternative, the only experience which is immediate is, by hypothesis, E,. 
But the point of semiotic aesthetics is that E, does not constitute the aesthetic 
experience, i.e., that , does not comprise the aesthetic object. E; is, by hypothesis, 
not an immediate experience, so it would involve a palpable contradiction to dub 
it the immediate aesthetic experience. This first alternative characterization of 
the aesthetic situation is, of course, the less plausible of the two and it is likely 
that the view adopted by semiotic aestheticians would be that described in the 
second alternative. Nevertheless, even in this second alternative, a similar diffi- 
culty arises. To maintain that E,, is an immediate experience “‘since , is imme- 
diately experienced,” is to commit the fallacy of composition. 

In general, what is here being claimed is that for any experience E, “im- 
mediacy” or ‘‘mediateness” may be predicated of E, but not both. From which 
it follows that E,, cannot be consistently characterized as sign process and as 
immediate. I reiterate that the basis for this criticism is the assumption that “im- 
mediacy” and ‘‘mediateness” are mutually exclusive predicates. Why I think 
they must be so held in an adequate analysis of the concepts involved has already 
been indicated. Indeed, it is likely that a description of E,,, would be an appro- 
priate example in an adequate analysis of just what constitutes a mediate ex- 
perience. 

It should be plain from all of these considerations that this charge of incon- 
sistency would completely lose force against a semiotic aesthetic if such a theory 
did not propose the application of “immediacy” to aesthetic experience. None- 
theless, it may not be amiss to make a few comments on a possible semiotic 
aesthetic which so far as I know is held by no one, but which would not be in- 
consistent inasmuch as it did not predicate “immediacy” of aesthetic experience. 
Insofar as this position yet holds the art work to be a sign, I believe it to entail 
the counter-intuitive consequences I have described in the foregoing. More than 
this, however, I believe it suffers from an additional defect. For, in abandoning 
immediacy as a differentiating property of aesthetic experience, it seems to com- 
plicate enormously the already difficult task of distinguishing the aesthetic from 
the moral. To do more than briefly sketch some of the considerations which lead 
to this conclusion would take us too far outside the province of the present essay. 
But I think an inkling into the kind of difficulty which I have in mind can be 
given without occasioning a too elaborate or detailed digression. Consider the 
following commonplace situation. In viewing a new model automobile, the angle 
which the plane of the windshield makes with a horizontal axis of the car is found 
to be aesthetically pleasing—it has positive aesthetic value. At the same time, 
since past experience has led us to infer that this very same angle of the windshield 
will make for poor vision of the road from the driver’s seat, we make a practical 
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(in the broad sense moral) judgment of negative value. Prima facie, this kind of 
situation would seem to constitute good evidence for the existence, at the level of 
ordinary affairs, of a distinction between aesthetic and moral valuation. If such 
a distinction does exist, then one task confronting an aesthetic is that of making 
it clear. Frequently, contemporary aestheticians have attempted to do this by 
contrasting aesthetic experience as somehow immediate as against typical ‘“‘moral 
experiences.” An experience of aesthetic value is said to be an immediately con- 
summatory experience. We are said to value an object or event in and for itself 
alone without regard to the ‘‘consequences” of the object—and this in distinction 
to practical or moral evaluations in which typically we are concerned with such 
consequences. 

Now, this line of approach would not be open to a consistent semiotic aesthetic; 
for, as has been shown, it would be of the essence of such a theory that the 
aesthetic experience is not characterized by immediacy. In this eventuality 
(since it would presumably not be held that “‘moral experiences”’ are immediate) 
such a theory would have to hold either that there is no distinction between the 
moral and aesthetic or that there is one to which the immediacy of an experience, 
i.e., the immediacy of consummation, is not relevant. Holding the first of these 
alternatives seems intuitively inadequate in the light of the examples which can 
be brought forward from ordinary experience. Holding the second would require 
an accounting (in a special serise not required by a non-semiotic approach), for 
the fact that typically aesthetic objects are those whose presentation does yield 
a consummatory experience. To accomplish this adequately may indeed be 
possible. No one, so far as I know, has accomplished it—but neither have all the 
problems to which a non-semiotic aesthetic is heir been solved. 

From the above, it is evident that Morris can bring aesthetics within the 
framework of semiotic, if at all, only at the cost of radically loosening his defini- 
tion of semiosis—or changing his characterization of aesthetic value. And, it 
seems there is little to be gained in choosing either of these alternatives. To have 
included it within the framework of semiotic without doing either of these things, 
as Morris has done, seems patently to commit oneself to contradiction. There is 
some evidence that Morris feels uneasy in his predicament. He seems to be 
trying to ameliorate his position when he tells us seemingly by way of explanation 
that in formulations which appear to be contradictory (as his has here been taken 
to be) this appearance “is accounted for in the fact that in apprehension of the 
iconic sign there is both a mediated and an immediate taking account of certain 
properties” (p. 137). 

This seems a very weak “explanation” indeed. In fact a closer scrutiny will 
bear out the point that it is not an explanation of the bizarreness of the position 
at all but merely a repetition of that position. 


IV 


In “Esthetics and the Theory of Signs,” Morris has taken the semiotic analysis 
of plastic art works as a paradigm for his aesthetic. He hints in a footnote (p. 136) 
| that difficulties which he feels ought not to be unsurmountable, may arise in this 
kind of consideration of other art forms. The article, however, does not seriously 
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undertake a consideration of other than the plastic arts from its viewpoint. It 
may, therefore, be of some interest to examine here another treatment of the 
aesthetic object in music which seems to parallel the direction of Morris’ analysis 
of the plastic arts. The principal thesis of Mrs. 8. K. Langer’s widely read and 
provocative book’ would seem to be that there are certain emotions, feelings, or 
experiences which are not adequately symbolizable by the symbols of language 
(i.e., discursively) but are by the “‘presentational” symbols of ritual, myth, and 
art. When Mrs. Langer turns to aesthetics we are told that the arts and 
particularly musical compositions are comprised of these nondiscursive, presenta- 
tional symbols which are efficacious for the exposition of certain experiences which 
a discursive symbolism is inadequate to convey. 

And here too the art work is no longer the aesthetic object—but simply a sign 
for an experience which the composer ‘‘means’’ by it. The experience may in some 
fashion (“‘morphologically,” says Mrs. Langer) be duplicated by the appreciator 
when the art work is perceived. Holding the heard composition to be a sign, 
Mrs. Langer seems to commit herself to its iconicity in passages like the following: 


... there are certain aspects of the so-called “inner life’’—physical or mental—which 
have formal propertiessimilar to those of music—patterns of motion and rest, of tension and 
release, of agreement and disagreement, preparation, fulfillment, excitation, sudden change, 
etc., etc. (pp. 184-85). 


It is these aspects of the ‘‘inner life” which the composer “‘means’’ by his music. 
But if these aspects are the object of aesthetic interest (mediated by the art work 
as a sign), then it is them to which aesthetic value or aesthetic value properties 
are to be attributed; and if the sign of them (e.g., heard musical tones) is held to 
embody also these aesthetic value properties, then Mrs. Langer’s position is 
clearly susceptible to the same criticism that has been leveled against Morris. 

Ernest Nagel, in a review" of Philosophy in a New Key, has traced the source of 
some of Mrs. Langer’s difficulties with symbolism to a confusion which she enter- 
tains regarding the conditions which must be satisfied before they can so function. 
Her belief, which Nagel neatly corrects, is that the pattern of symbols must be 
“somehow analogous” to the pattern of things symbolized. But Nagel points 
out that symbols can function as such without being in any way analogous to the 
thing symbolized. More importantly for present purposes, it is also true that 
something can be in the relationship analogous to, to something else and yet not 
symbolize that something else. 

Mr. Morris and Mrs. Langer’s positions have been held to be defective be- 
cause they force us to regard (upon the presentation of an art work) something 
other than the art work as the aesthetic object. 


v 


There is, however, a further possible position in which the art work is con- 
ceived as a sign but still retains its status as aesthetic object. And, although 
this position is not the one taken by either Morris or Langer, it may be well 


10 Philosophy in a New Key, Penguin Books, Inc., New York, 1948. 
1 Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XI (1943), p. 323. 
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finally to consider it. This possible, but again, as I shall try to show, not co- 
gently tenable position would consist in the view that aesthetic objects are 
such just in so far as they are signs regardless of what they themselves are struc- 
turally or what their designata are. That is, an object is aesthetic qua sign. This, 
I say, is a position distinct from the ones considered above; but to mention it 
is almost at once to realize its inadequacy. To indicate only one weakness, this 
position would seem to give us no criterion for judging one aesthetic object 
better than another other than its worth as a sign. But it is obvious that some- 
thing may have a very high value as a sign but have little or no value as an 
aesthetic object. It would indeed follow from this position that the sign 
“GENTS” over a door has greater aesthetic value than the play of light in some 
magnificent jewel.!2 And I suppose that any aesthetic which has this as a con- 
sequence is fatally defective. 


REVIEWS 


ZuckeER, Pau. Styles in Painting. A Comparative Study. New York 1950, The Viking Press, 

pp. xiii + 338 with index, 239 pls., $6.50. , 

Pythagoras is said to have proclaimed to his pupils that comparison was at the root of 
everything that might be called beautiful. It is certainly true that comparison is the surest 
way of acquiring not only knowledge about beauty but also about every other property char- 
acterizing things and ideas. It is on this account that we welcome most heartily a new study 
which is devoted to render by comparison the essence and meaning of the various styles 
and to further in this way the love and understanding of art. The analytical working out 
of the differences between single styles, the reasons for their appearances and changes is the 
most direct way of grasping art not only from an emotional point of view but as a realm of 
formal and tectonic laws. That Professor Zucker neither loses sight of the one nor the other 
is a great merit of his publication. The theme, vast as it is in all its variations, had to be 
limited. First in scope: it is—with a few exceptions—devoted only to painting and in that 
to the Christian era in the West. And then also in concept: it had to be a book for the use 
of the general reader. As such it presents a wealth of reliable information in a way which 
may be called exemplary. Popular literature on art is more and more becoming a domain 
for the scholar, a fact which eliminates the irresponsible, casual literature which still pre- 
vails in the treatment of contemporary art. In including contemporary art in his study Mr. 
Zucker does not only break through academic prejudices, he applies the same systematic 
and historic method in analyzing it and shows up its traditional affiliations. 

The great dilemma of how to solve the incongruity between a general delineation of styles 
and the personalities of great artists, between schematism on the one hand and a living ap- 
preciation of genius, presented itself to the author. This problem decided the form of the 
book. A short chapter on Art and Style—the dual nature of artistic creation, the meaning 
of style, the factors which shape it, and the importance of content—introduces the main 
body of the book, which deals with basic categories of painting such as the human body, 
group compositions, portraiture, landscape, interior, and still life. Each category is intro- 
duced again by a short general statement and is followed by reproductions of selected works 
from different masters and schools with short descriptive and analytical marginal texts. 
The author has avoided the danger of repeating himself in the different sections. A survey 





12 On the assumption that ““GENTS” functions better as a sign for its denotatum than 
does the play of light for what (if anything) it denotes. 
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of the history of styles in painting from early civilizations up to the 20th century concludes 
the volume. Chapters like those on landscape and on still life are among the best written 
in such condensed form on these subjects. They are neither too didactic nor too dry, neither 
naturalistic-relativistic nor vaguely idealistic. A profound knowledge of art history is re- 
vealed. And where the author is personally moved, as in the case of Rembrandt or Chardin, 
one feels even a poetic touch. 

It follows logically from the whole arrangement of the book that it is conceived of as a 
book of visual education with accompanying text. Unfortunately the half-tone illustra- 
tions are not always of such a quality as to reveal details and the fine gradations between 
black and white replacing the colors. 

Now that this book is being presented to the general reading public, one looks forward 
to that which might be written on the same subject, but where the main interest would be 
to present to the layman not a general history of art and a gallery of artists seen from the 
angle of styles, but a comparative study of styles which would show the mysterious beauty 
and logic of styles as products of natural forces. As Karl Scheffler in his romantic book, 
Der Geist der Gotik, (Leipzig 1921) expressed it, “Styles in art have something of hand- 
writing about them, even when they are written by whole peoples. They are the involuntary 
expression of an inner state.’’ I suggest a work like Sir d’Arcy W. Thompson’s On Growth 
and Form in the realm of art history. The great idea of the symbolic value of form speech 
might even inspire Professor Zucker to write such a work. 

J. P. Hopin 


CasTELFRANCO, GiorGio. Lineamenti di Estetica, ‘‘La Nuova Italia.’ Florence 1950, pp. 

xvi + 69. 

This brief outline of aesthetics written by one of Italy’s leading art critics for the series 
Orientamenti forcefully brings home to the non-Italian reader to what a degree philosophical 
thought and discussions in this field are determined by tradition. Seen from the outside, 
as it were, there is little that looks original or perhaps even meaningful in the central thesis 


of the book that ‘‘the phenomenon of Art is constituted by the Life of Consciousness limit- 
ing, individuating and manifesting itself concretely in a work of art through which it is 
passed on to us to be received into our spiritual life and made part of our own conscious- 
ness—concrete consciousness that is, not vague sympathy or sensuous enjoyment... . ”’ 
But seen from the outside Berengar’s views on Transubstantiation may have looked equally 
innocuous, while to those versed in the discussions of the day their significance was tre- 
mendous. The comparison is not quite as frivolous as it may sound. The aesthetic thought 
of Italy has been dominated for so long by a kind of Crocean orthodoxy that the dangers of 
a new scholasticism have become all too apparent. One sometimes has the impression of 
verbal counters specially created for the purpose being moved on an imaginary chessboard. 
In this situation the appearance of new counters from Bergson’s mint may well have an ex- 
plosive effect. For the point of the author’s definition of art lies in the fact that he insists 
on the whole of consciousness manifesting itself concretely. Taken by themselves these terms 
do not mean too much but they are used to counteract Croce’s division of the ‘‘spirit’’ into 
four ‘‘spheres” and his insistence on the separation of ‘‘pure expression’”’ from all practical, 
logical, or moral considerations. It was this insistence, one feels, which so often condemned 
Italian art criticism to operate in a void. Whether or not one sympathizes with his Berg- 
sonian brand of Holism and the type of anti-rationalist introspection that goes with it, one 
must welcome the author’s eloquent plea for the restoration of the work of art to that living 
context in which it grows and takes effect. Applied to art history this means that we are 
again encouraged to collect all the ‘“‘objective data’’ that may facilitate our re-living of the 
situation from which a given work of art sprang. Neither social factors nor considerations 
of technique are to be taboo. Some of the most brilliantly written pages of this essay are 
indeed devoted to the importance of the artist’s material that stimulates and directs his 
creative activity and disposes of the Platonic fiction that th2 artist’s idea is simply pro- 
jected into resistant matter. His emphasis on the constant interaction of the artist’s mind 
with what we call reality in all its aspects leads the author to reject the theory of ‘“‘abstract 
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art’’ as propounded by other Italian critics. Here the author protests in particular against 
a pseudo-scientific jargon which applies the notions of modern physics to problems of ar- 
tistic representation. In all these polemical passages there is a refreshing concreteness and 
common sense which may help the Italian reader to break out of the enchanted garden of 
aesthetic verbalism and find the way to more tangible problems which can be tackled with 
a chance of success. 


E. H. Gomsricu 


Brurorp, W. H. Theatre, Drama, and Audience in Goethe’s Germany. London 1950, Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul, pp. 388, 21s. 

The drama is, of all literary genres, that most directly dependent on social response. The 
upkeep of theater and companies demands the support of the public, supplemented in only 
a minor degree by the private patron; public taste and the cultural level of the actors 
affect the character of plays; political and moral authorities have their say. Drama of 
literary worth seems in modern times to have come into existence only in the course of 
struggle against these conditions; and writers have often turned deliberately away from 
the public stage. Yet the greatest drama we know, that of classical Greece and Elizabethan 
England, issued from a truly popular theater; and the test is still, can a play conquer the 
boards. What is the relationship between drama as art and theater as social function? 

Professor Bruford’s book is a study of the relations between the two; and though he does 
not venture any over-bold generalizations and even avoids a theoretical discussion, he 
presents us with invaluable material for consideration. He deals with Germany in the 18th 
century, a most significant period which saw the gradual establishment of a flourishing 
standing theater and the creation of the finest dramatic works. In this short review it is not 
possible to do justice to the qualities of the book. Professor Bruford is an expert in the social 
and literary history of the period, and he presents to us, in an attractive and economical 
manner, all the major factors. As he describes the conditions and personalities of the thea- 
ters and acting companies, the influence of public taste, the interventions of patrons, and 
together with them the efforts of dramatic critics, legislators, and writers from Gottsched 
to Schiller, we appreciate the significance of a general movement towards a more profound 
| and meaningful conception of drama, through an intricate process of cooperation and ten- 
sion. It was Gundolf’s view that this association was to the detriment of dramatic art. But 
Professor Bruford is surely right not only in seeing this cooperation as the main principle 
of the great period of German literature, but also as its abiding inspiration. 

In this period the theater was the only public institution, the only public meeting-place, 
and it became a national shrine. The public insisted on being amused; the moralists wanted 
to use it as a pulpit. Between the two come the great reformers, many of the actor-managers 
who sought to put on higher quality plays, academics like Gottsched, writers from the 
educated classes, a great number of whom, as Bruford points out, were trained for the min- 
istry. Where they sought, like Frau Neuber and Gottsched, to impose an abstract morality 
and art upon the public, they suffered setbacks, even failures. But the generation of Lessing 
starts from the taste and character of the public itself, and begins to teach the public to 
take its own problems, its own reality, seriously, instead of gaping at the ideals of an alien 
court culture. Through the excesses of bourgeois sentimentality the public is led to view 
with sympathy the problems of the middle class in the absolutist state, it learns to view it- 
self more objectively, to understand itself. And it is led then to a new appreciation of high 
tragedy, since it no longer gapes at kings and heroes but can see in them the projection of 
their own stresses. Schiller, with his unique feeling for the theater and the audience, is the 
| high point of this fusion between poet and audience, whether in his middle-class or histor- 
ical and national plays. 

The story is of course full of ups and downs. The writers, themselves cradled in the best 
| European literature, often felt bitterly frustrated. They turned with relief at times to a 
| drama suited only for a different and select public, like Goethe’s Iphigenie, which was writ- 
ten for the amateurs of the Weimar court. Like the famous actor-manager, Schréder, Goethe 
| and Schiller always recognized the sad need of adapting their own plays, or those of Shakes- 
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peare, for public performance. In the Weimar theater, one night in the week was reserved 
for plays of greater aesthetic value. Were the writers really stultified? The fact is that, in 
general, it is the plays written for public performance that have remained the greatest 
literary monuments; the experimental plays of a detached intelligentsia are failures—one 
thinks of Schiller’s Braut von Messina, Goethe’s Natitrliche Tochter, Schlegel’s Alarcos. 
In the Sturm und Drang period, too, many plays were fatally spoiled by wilful disregard of 
stage-requirements and public. 

The story is somewhat akin to that of the great Russian literature of the 19th century. 
The task the writers set themselves, reiterated in many forms, was ‘education through 
art’’; and this high ethical purpose gave both the substance and form of their art. This does 
not mean that the dichotomy between public and author vanished; but it was continually 
raised to a higher plane. Nor, of course, does it mean that authors pandered to the public; 
that was left to the bulk of minor writers, the Kotzebues, the really ‘‘popular” dramatists. 
But the great writer delved into popular attitudes, seized boldly on their implications, and 
gave the public, in a sense, the courage of its obscure convictions, taught it to see, to feel, 
changed it, and changed themselves with it. I am not sure whether Professor Bruford 
would allow himself quite so broad a generalization. He shows with scrupulous accuracy 
all the facets of this problem, without over-simplification. But it is along these lines that 
he leads our thought. 


Roy Pascau 


MILEs, JOSEPHINE. The Primary Language of Poetry in the 1640’s. Berkeley 1948, University 
of California Press, pp. 160, $2.50. 

MILEs, JOSEPHINE. The Primary Language of Poetry in the 1740’s and 1840’s. Berkeley 1950, 
University of California Press, pp. 221, $3.00. 
Miss Miles’ subject is one of the liveliest in literary study, and it is particularly interest- 

ing when one regards it as she does from the practicing writer’s standpoint as well as from 


the historian’s. Her problem is, briefly, this: At a given time a poet must learn what words 
among the many that he cares most about will reflect and respond to the needs and interests 
of his society. What is it, then, that makes up his consciousness of what will ‘‘go” now, 
what words must he learn to manage if he is to succeed for his readers as for himself? ‘‘If 
my hypothesis is just, that every poem is poetically typical and social as well as individual— 
a part of its kind and its time as well as its poet,—the major vocabulary of the 1640’s, as 
representative, should share in the major vocabulary of all English poetry, yet should share 
also some terms characteristic of the 1640’s particularly, and should reveal within it indi- 
vidual stresses, some linked in type and time and some singular.’’ And Miss Miles’ task in 
these two volumes and the third on the poetic language of the 1940’s is to devise a means of 
analysis and description which will clarify what is meant by ‘‘a feeling for language.” 

One part of the problem is this: Under what circumstances can a poet do well by rhyming 
June and moon? In a slightly different form it is illustrated by the comment of Addison, as 
Miss Miles observes, when he remarked that ‘‘a bosom white as snow” was a true simile; 
‘‘a bosom cold as snow,” false. ‘‘Here is the distinction between two great poetries finely 
simplified if oversimplified. Seventeenth-century metaphysical or ‘false’ wit made a con- 
ceptual rather than a sensual comparison. The bosom was not literally cold to touch; it 
represented coldness of feeling, of attitude. Further, the concept was a relational one; the 
simile suggested not a sense, not even merely an abstract quality of coldness, but a relation- 
ship between two persons, a coldness toward. ...On the other hand [for the eighteenth 
century], the bosom white as snow could be literally, pleasantly, and appreciatively ob- 
served. The observation was not only more true to the facts of bodies and of snows; it was 
more positive and delightful, and thus more good and poetic.” 

And finally one may read Miss Miles’ statement concerning the use of critical generaliza- 
tions in discussing the practice of poets: ‘‘It seems to me just and even necessary to try to 
name the differing frames within which poets work: the differing frames, indeed, within 
which men live. But since the bounds are not arbitrarily imposed, since they are created 


and altered by individuals, the task of definition is not simple. I do not think that the task ‘ 
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of defining ‘romantic’ and ‘classic’ can be worked out merely in the realm of idea; I think 
it must be carefully engaged in the realm of practice. Poetry is one sort of practice, the more 
complexly describable and relatable because it uses a highly social medium, language. It 
is possible to observe, as we have here, that all the traits of language, its sound, its sentence 
structure, and its vocabulary, alter together, over a period of time like a century, to com- 
pose a new major pattern with a certain stability and continuity. It is possible to observe 
how specifically the alterations are commented on and encouraged by the critics of the time; 
how conscious is the process. Such a nucleus of theoretical and practical agreement may 
well enough be given a name like ‘romantic.’ But first we must know much more: the limits 
of the nucleus, the degree of variation in change, the function of innovation, the relation 
of one sort of change to another, the relation of language as medium to the ideas and the 
feelings of authors and audiences.”’ 

At first a reader may doubt the value of frequency tables in a study of the language of 
poetry. One asks: when all the labor of sampling the chief poets of a decade has been done, 
the frequency of the use of various terms calculated, etc., does a presentation of this in- 
formation in tables commend the writer’s analyses and conclusions? Do the tables fortify 
her interpretation and her critical comment? For this reviewer the answer is partly to be 
made by saying that Miss Miles’ critical statements generally carry weight in themselves 
for their insight and sense and the sensitiveness of her writing. But this is only to say, I 
think, that her studies are double in nature: the initial interest is the critical study of a 
poet’s practice, and the other is concerned with the history of poetic language in a socio- 
logical context. It is for this latter part of her subject that Miss Miles’ tables are necessary. 
But for the final critical problem, the practice of the individual poet, one always depends 
for illumination on a writer’s sensitivity which derives its strength more from affirmation 
| and sympathy than from analysis. It seems to me that Miss Miles has done admirably in 
managing these two phases of her subject in a continuous study. 

JoHN ARTHOS 


MILEs, JOSEPHINE. The Primary Language of Poetry in the 1940’s. Berkeley 1951, University 
of California Press, pp. 154, $2.50. 

Miss Miles has for some time held a place as a very able poet, and her decade studies of 
the primary language of poetry from the 1640’s through the 1940’s will add to her reputation 
as critic and painstaking scholar. Of the many points in these volumes and especially in 
The Primary Language of Poetry in the 1940’s which might be discussed or argued, we may 
single out two: first, the value of her descriptions of the language in a given decade, and, 
second, a demurrer about the relevance of knowing the frequency with which certain 
words recur when one is studying the continuity of English poetry. 

Her study of the primary language of poetry in the 1640’s, for example, allows Miss Miles 
to conclude that it is surprising ‘‘to observe how much of self expression is common expres- 
sion.”’ Over and over one finds “‘in the intricate stanzaic structures and arguments of the 
1640’s the simple basic couplet, rhyme without any internal sound patterning, and the re- 
current vocative, and the unanimous verbs.’’ Certain words are used over and over again 
by poets of different political and religious allegiances. The homogeneity of the decade is 
clearly demonstrated. There is less homogeneity in the poetry of the 1940’s. Again, there are 
suggestive and highly useful generalizations, such as this about the 19th century attitude 
toward the wit of the Metaphysical poets: ‘“The poet would do better to report his actual 
feelings of unity, than to create unity out of figures of speech.”’ And many of the individual 
analyses of poems are shrewdly done. 

The demurrer, as suggested, has to do with the study of quantity, or the frequency 
' with which certain words recur, in relation to the continuity of English poetry. Miss Miles 
| “assumes a certain amount of stability in language, a persistence in the meanings of man 
and God, for example, which allows their careers to be traced. And she considers the rele- 
vancy of quantity as an aesthetic consideration: ‘Quantity is not alien to art... . If the 
' poet once exclaims day! there is one quality. If he uses day in sentence after sentence, there 
| is another.” And so forth. Obviously quantity in this sense is meaningful inside the poem, 
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inside the collective work of the poet, or even inside the work of the poets in his period. 
It may be submitted, however, that the frequency with which certain nouns, verbs, or 
adjectives are used probably has only a very minor connection with the continuity of Eng- 
lish poetry, if by poetry or literature we mean the art that isolates qualities. Preoccupa- 
tions with persistent human problems will of course cause certain words to be repeated 
over the centuries, God, man, time, light, and so forth. But their significance is perceivable 
only in terms of a full understanding of the writer’s aesthetic practices and his world-view. 
When Wallace Stevens writes ‘“‘God is Good. It is a Beautiful Night” he is echoing a pious 
phrase that is foreign to his and his era’s beliefs. When a Hemingway initiate says, “I feel 
good,” good is to be understood as a part of Hemingway’s body and time haunted world 
and his contempt for intellectual subtlety. Again, the same word in the context of Hamlet’s 
disillusion or in Wordsworth’s glorying in nature is dependent upon what surrounds it— 
the speaker, the pcem, or even the age contribute to its meaning. It must be in these partic- 
ular qualities that the poetry inheres, not in the recognition that man in each era is con- 
cerned with approval and approbation, with good. Similarly with man or God or earth or 
sky. The images evoked by man in Lawrence’s The Man Who Died or Warren’s World Enough 
and Time are not the images evoked by Everyman, the Faerie Queene, All for Love or Prome- 
theus Unbound. Obviously there is some continuity, but how very significant the differences 
—and it is largely from the unique or special qualities that the art may be said to emerge. 
Or, to put it even more explicitly, does one professionally concerned with the art of poetry 
or with the art of literature have any real concern with such continuities? 

There is also a matter of tone and general attitude in the studies which might be dis- 
cussed in a lengthier treatment than this. Miss Miles has a tendency to be above the critical 
arguments she discusses, to describe them as though they are all under glass and per- 
manently catalogued. This is standard academic procedure—but it may be something less 
than virtue. (In all candidness, the present reviewer should say he observed this tendency 
most luminously in a chapter in which a few of his views are dealt with rather summarily 
and a little severely!) If Miss Miles undertakes to write an essay justifying more fully the 


rationale behind her studying the continuity of meanings in quantitative terms she may find 
it necessary to be more vigorous, less detached and disinterested. 
Wiiui1am Van O’Connor 


Editor’s note: Miss Miles’ studies of poetic language, reviewed above, have been pub- 
lished in one volume under the title: The Continuity of Poetic Language. Berkeley 1951, 
Univ. of Calif. Press, pp. 537, $5.00. 


Leruasy, W. R. Medieval Art 312-1350. New York 1950, Philosophical Library, pp. xiv + 

223, 80 pls., $7.50. 

Medieval Art, 312-1350, by W. R. Lethaby, was first published in 1904. Lethaby was the 
first to see the entire development of medieval art, East and West, as ‘‘a perfectly organic 
one”’ (p. 4) and likewise ‘‘the first to appreciate the immense debt (of Western art) to Byzan- 
tium’”’ (D. Talbot Rice, Byzantine Art, 1935, p. 238 n). The extent to which subsequent re- 
search has substantiated, broadened, and modified Lethaby’s hypothesis, appears in the re- 
visions and editorial footnotes supplied by Professor Rice of the University of Edinburgh, 
who suggests that with a companion volume on medieval sculpture and painting, which were 
underrated by Lethaby the architect, his synthesis is still a serviceable introduction to 
medieval architecture. 

The question of the ‘“‘permanent’”’ value of Lethaby’s book turns on the quality of his 
mind and on the value of his analysis and interpretation of the subject to the modern 
student. That W. R. Lethaby (1857-1931) was of the generation of Shaw and Patrick Geddes 
is evident from his essays on art and society in Form and Civilization (1922). An architect 
and disciple of Ruskin and William Morris, he reacts unfavorably to the untidy disorder 
of the modern town, champions the rehabilitation of craftsmanship, an art education aimed 
at production rather than appreciation and an architecture conceived as city building. 

Not too much of these ideas is reflected in Medieval Art, mainly Lethaby’s longing for a 
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collective tradition and his preference for the craftsman’s point of view. His analysis of 
architectural elements in their geographic relations is a model of the ‘“‘chemical”’ sorting 
out of the indigenous from the imported elements. He is aware that the totality of Gothic 
art eludes this sort of analysis, but instead of turning to a more inclusive psychological 
approach as Alois Riegl had already done in 1901, Lethaby falls back on a marginal mysti- 
cism. Thus, instead of facing the problem of the place and function of medieval art in rela- 
tion to the entire development, he remains a partisan of medieval, specifically Byzantine 
art. 

For this reason, the modern student of cultural history, much as he may admire and ap- 
preciate the architectural analyses of Lethaby, will hardly feel content with his interpre- 
tation of medieval culture. The study of cultural history shuttles inexorably between a 
focus on fact and on vision, on actuality and on value, on technique and on psychology, on 
analysis and on interpretation. The modern student will want to turn from Lethaby to 
newer interpretations of the Gothic, which view the problem in ever new perspective—in 
the light of comparative culture (Worringer), or of the interrelationship of the arts (Dago- 
bert Frey), or of the theoretical possibilities of art (P. Frankl). Frankl’s forthcoming 
study of Gothic architecture will be accompanied by a history of conceptions of Gothic, 
including of course Lethaby’s. In the meantime, the student must read Lethaby and may be 
grateful that he can now do so in an attractive new format, with 80 new half-tone plates, 
and with the expert guidance of Professor Rice. 

Ernest C. Hassoip 


APOLLINAIRE, GUILLAUME. Selected Writings of Guillaume Apollinaire. Tr. with critical 
introduction by Roger Shattuck. New York 1950, New Directions, pp. 272, 4 ills., $3.50. 
This book falls into three sections, a fifty-four page biographical and critical essay; 

Apollinaire’s poetry, with the original and translation on opposite pages; and the poet’s 


selected prose writings. The translator adds a selected bibliography, and the book is illus- 
trated with a Picasso drawing of Apollinaire, a portrait by Metzinger, a photograph of the 
poet and his wife, and a reproduction of a poem—a calligramme—in its original flower pat- 
tern. Since Apollinaire experimented in forcing typography into pictorial patterns, it is 
hard to say where illustration ends and text begins. 

A paragraph to account for the contents of the book suggests its thoroughness, and the 
reviewer finds himself concentrating on the phase of the book in which Roger Shattuck 
deals with Apollinaire. This essay is comprehensive. The poet was omnivorous and expan- 
sive, and made a life work of equating himself with his century, and indeed with all Europe. 
To deal with Apollinaire’s interests is a battle of Hercules with the Hydra. Shattuck under- 
takes a synthesis, and sees Apollinaire—who was illegitimate—as a man struggling with 
infinite identifications, in order to identify himself. For him, Apollinaire had the capacity 
to live the ‘‘automatic”’ life; by throwing himself into impulse he acted out his art. His 
art was lucid if extravagant; his very freedom from punctuation forced him to progress 
directly from line to line. This art, this art-of-life, took courage, and Shattuck sees Apolli- 
naire as a hero-poet. 

Passages in this essay make one pause, through their clarity and profundity. 

‘It is possible to distinguish two uses of imagery: that of illustration and that of trans- 
formation. The former employs a figure in order to bring out a certain aspect or meaning of 
the object. In this process the object is never lost sight of, but is seen in a new light or a 
new focus. The latter function, transformation, is the use of a figure whose reality is made 
to be more forceful than that of the object; the resulting new reality obliterates and is sub- 
stituted for the original. All this is not simply a circumlocution for the terms ‘simile’ and 
‘metaphor.’ These two words partially indicate the distinction I am trying to make but they 
are not accurate. A simile, although it usually only illuminates, can at times transform if 
its content is sufficiently vivid. Surprise is the element of this vividness which Apollinaire 
stressed to good purpose, for surprise obliges one to use all the faculties of the imagination.” 

Not the least of the virtues of the essayist is his own easy restraint in treating Apolli- 
naire’s native hyperbole. This calm, however, stands him in less good stead when he turns 
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translator of the verse. Translations of poetry are not always poetry themselves. Shattuck 
has the courage or humility to place his handiwork side by side with the poet’s. The transla- 
tions have dignity and charm—scholarly qualities. The translator is willing to pay a con- 
siderable price to preserve the even pace of his tetrameters. 

One small disaster: Chevauzx de Frise, a beautiful, important poem, is translated ‘‘Horses 
on a Frieze.’’ Chevaux de frise, this warlike generation should know, are timbers traversed 
with spikes, first used at Friesland. ‘‘The bare trees torn by artillery, aging beneath the 
snow, seem hardly more than Chevaux de frise surrounded by waves of wire.’’ Most logi- 
cally. And as for their being horses on a frieze? This could have happened to anyone. 
We should take Uncle Toby’s advice: wipe it up and say no more about it. 

FrepeErIck 8. WicHT 


GUGGENHEIMER, RicHarp. Creative Vision. New York 1950, Harper and Brothers, pp. x 

+ 173, $2.50. 

Here is a book which is at once important and disturbing: important because it is the 
record of an artist’s own convictions about the meaning and importance of art, disturbing 
because it is so edifyingly speculative and has that suspicious tendency to buttress or illus- 
trate its theme by appeals to such diversified fields as cybernetics, gestalt theory, psycho- 
analysis, and the philosophies of Sorokin and Toynbee. 

Mr. Guggenheimer’s underlying conviction is a big one: ‘‘The kind of integration that 
produces an artist’s insight is not very different from the kind of integration essential to a 
life of wisdom, not to say of survival.’’ (p. vii) Insight means intuitive perceptions of 
wholes, from the seeing of a pattern to an awareness of the full relatedness of life’s larger 
meanings. The Bergsonian parentage of the author’s ideas is plainly evident. The book is a 
brave attempt to demonstrate that the way of the artist is not a unique and precious process 
divorced from the ways of life and that the aesthetic activity is an element in all thought. 
The aesthetic element in epistemology is too frequently overlooked. Whether the key that 
shows this relationship is insight I do not care to affirm even after finishing Mr. Guggen- 
heimer’s book. Insight, as he uses it, is too amorphous a notion. It is wide enough to include 
the incomprehensible, and does not always help us to understand the personal integration 
that is the end of all life to this author. 

CHARLES Epwarp Gauss 


Matravux, Annr&. The Twilight of the Absolute. (Vol. III of The Psychology of Art.) New 
York & Geneva 1950, Pantheon Books (Bollingen Series XXIV), pp. 276, 158 ills., $12.50. 
Malraux gives ‘‘psychology”’ a meaning different from the customary one; his Psychology 

of Art does not deal with mental-emotional states but with their products—the work of art 

and its meaning for us. Malraux considers art as reflecting man’s endeavor to defend himself 
against instinctual forces instead of stressing the instinctual origin of art, as is usually done 
today. For the first time the ‘‘concept of a world-wide humanism”’ appears, in which folk 
art and primitive art are included. Its temple is the art museum in which the “twilight of 
the absolute” rules supreme. The often bewildering universality of the author who neglects 
proof and omits connecting links makes the book as difficult as it is rewarding. While the 

author’s deification of art is romantic in attitude, his discussions of works of art show a 

sharp and realistic sense for historical and anthropological factors; this is particularly 

rewarding in his discussions of folk and primitive art. 

The first chapter contains a searching treatise on the relationship between poetry and 
painting in the arts of the past. The second chapter discusses Dutch art with profound in- 
sight. Chapter three, on folk art and the primitives, might be considered the most impor- 
tant part of the book. Chapters four and five deal with contemporary art and the changes 
in attitude towards the creations of the past and the geographically remote. Three addenda 
to chapters in the previous two volumes discuss Early Christian art, Celtic coins ‘‘as a direct 
expression of the instinct,’ and the art of the Le Nains and George de la Tour in relation to 
Caravaggio. An extensive and precise index refers to all three volumes. A more beautifully 
and originally illustrated book has rarely been published in recent years—it exemplifies 
the author’s idea of ‘“‘The Museum without Walls.” 

EvaMARIA NEUMEYER 
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Demvs, Orro. The Mosaics of Norman Sicily. New York 1950, Philosophical Library, pp. 

xx + 478, 120 pls., $18.50. 

Otto Demus has followed up his small book on Byzantine Mosaic Decoration with a large 
tome in which the splendid twelfth century mosaics at Cefali, Palermo, and Monreale are 
accorded an authoritative and exhaustive study. The new insights due to this investigation 
are many and in no wise restricted to the mosaics alone. While its most striking result is the 
proof—apparently fully secured through an orchestration with methodical instruments 
ranging from book illuminations to sculpture and from Pskov mosaics to Winchester co- 
dices—that “the largest ensemble of Silicilian mosaics, the decoration of Monreale Cathe- 
dral, is the work of a Greek workshop of the end of the twelfth century and not, as was 
hitherto thought, the product of a local Sicilian school,’’ other discoveries might turn out 
to be hardly less valuable. ‘These include not only a very satisfactory chronology of the 
entire building and decorating program of the Hauteville dynasty and its alterations caused 
by political and other factors, but also the clarification of such highly important problems 
asthe late eleventh century Benedictine revival of Early Christian mosaic decoration, as well 
as finds in a great variety of other fields, including some significant technical and aesthetic 
aspects. 

The book is divided into three main parts: ‘‘“Monuments,” ‘“‘Iconography,’’ and ‘‘The 
Development of Style.’’ An enormous amount of literature has been consulted and carefully 
quoted, and there are three reliable indexes. It must be admitted that the book is somewhat 
unwieldy; specifically, the printing of a large body of notes, some of them quite superfluous, 
behind each chapter makes the task of the simultaneous perception of text, notes, and plates 
exceedingly difficult. The plates, for the most part excellent, are strictly limited to the Sicil- 
ian monuments. While this onesidedness has resulted in a most gratifying completeness of 
documentation in the main field, the absence of all comparative material has made it im- 
possible for a large number of readers to follow the exact and indeed crucial comparisons 
with other monuments—some of them very difficult of access—which form such an impor- 
tant element of the part of the text dealing with the development of style. In spite of these 
flaws, the book must be considered one of the most important contributions ever made to 
the history of the art of mosaic decoration and to one of the most fascinating aspects of the 
meeting of East and West in the middle ages, 

Wo.treane STEcHOW 


Levin, Harry (ed.). Perspectives of Criticism. Cambridge 1950, Harvard University Press, 
pp. xiv + 248, $4.00. 

Perspectives of Criticism is No. 20 in the series of Harvard Studies in Comparative Litera- 
ture, begun in 1910 with Santayana’s Three Philosophical Poets. Nine teaching members of 
the Divisions of Ancient and Modern Languages at Harvard University contribute essays. 
However, the volume is, as the editor notes in the preface, “rather a miscellany than a sym- 
posium.”’ Nonetheless, the editor observes—and the reader confirms—an actual unity result- 
ing from the fact that ‘‘All of them . . . share certain premises and meet at certain points.” 
Among the shared premises (though not formally stated as such by the editor) are the fol- 
lowing: (1) The principle suggested by René Wellek and Austin Warren in Theory of Litera- 
ture “that the history of criticism ...can scarcely be studied except by comparative 
method’’; (2) that “the corpus of literary criticism seems to include an overwhelming 

amount of misapplied ingenuity and wasted endeavor”; and (3) “‘that critical discussion 
| has placed too much stress upon evaluation and not enough upon the more objective func- 
. tion of analysis.’”’ A fourth point of agreement in practice in the actual essays, though not 
necessarily a premise for criticism as such, is the restriction of the discussions to specific, 
single problems rather than attempted broad generalizations. In this there is a dominant 
| concern for semantic clarity. 

Beyond these points of meeting, the essays range widely. In time, they go from William 
C. Greene’s ‘“‘The Greek Criticism of Poetry, a Reconsideration” to Renato Poggioli’s 
“From Opposite Corners,” a critical interpretation of the irreconcilably opposed cultural 
_ views of two present-century Russian writers, Vyacheslav and Mikhail Herschensohn. In 
problem they vary from analysis of philosophical content, as in the Poggioli essay, to seman- 


’ 
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tical clarification of critical concepts, as in the essay by the editor, Harry Levin, directed 
to a clearer understanding of the term ‘‘convention.’’ Three essays, those by Professors 
Bate, Tillotson, and Kelleher, deal with particular problems in the critical positions of three 
outstanding critics of the past century, Coleridge, Newman, and Arnold. 

Collected minor and independent efforts, distinguished from a collective effort at a single 
or integrated task, rarely add up to a major work. This volume is not an exception. Its 
individual essays offer various points for nice consideration to fellow specialists, each in 
his kind; and together they do give the general student well-wrought examples of thinking 
about criticism in the disciplined manner indicated in the premises which are found to lie 
behind them all. 


BERTRAM JESSUP 


Moxoty-Naey, S1syu. Mohology-Nagy. A Biography. New York 1950, Harper & Brothers, 
pp. ix + 258, ills., $6.50. 

This biographical study of one of the leading exponents of modern design will be of par- 
ticular value to those who are interested in the relation of modernism, contructivism in 
particular, and changes in the social-political structure of Europe after World War I. 
Some new and interesting information is given concerning the different and sometimes con- 
flicting views and attitudes incorporated in the Bauhaus as well as the changes that oc- 
curred within that institution before it was closed by the Nazis. The book also contains an 
account of the difficulties encountered in connection with the founding of the New Bauhaus 
in Chicago, the School of Design, and the Institute of Design. 


Stein, Leon. The Racial Thinking of Richard Wagner. New York 1950, Philosophical Li- 
brary, pp. xiv + 252, $4.75 
This book places a well-documented record of one of the ugliest corners of a complex 
mind before a public which is only too willing to excuse Wagner the thinker and writer 
because of Wagner the musician. 


O’Brien, Grace. The Golden Age of Italian Music. New York 1950, Philosophical Library, 
pp. ix + 191, $4.25. 

The heart of this book is the vivid and well-written account of the musical life of the 
Italian cities from the time of Dante to the end of the sixteenth century. Later chapters 
which attempt to compress into less than eighty pages not only the evolution of instru- 
mental music and the development of opera but also the spread of Italian influence neces- 
sarily remain brief sketches. 


Ferm, Vercttius (ed.). A History of Philosophical Systems. New York 1950, Philosophical 

Library, pp. vii + 642, $6.00. 

Aesthetics is mentioned in passing by several of the contributors to this volume, but only 
one essay—Van Meter Ames’ “‘Recent Schools of Aesthetics’—is devoted exclusively to 
aesthetics and art. Within the ten pages allotted to him Mr. Ames manages to touch upon 
most of the important developments in aesthetics since 1800 and to find that they have led 
to the currently central problem concerning the relation of social and cultural values of 
art to its specifically aesthetic value. A brief but useful summary. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ANTHONY, EpGar WATERMAN. Romanesque Frescoes. Princeton Univ. Press 1951, pp. xi + 
208, 500 ills., $25.00. 

Coaniat, RaymMonp. French Painting at the Time of the Impressionists. (Tr. by Lucy Nor- 
ton) N. Y., London, Paris 1951. Hyperion Press (Distr. Macmillan), pp. 163, 101 pls., 
$9.50. 

Crane, Mitton. Shakespeare’s Prose. Univ. Chicago Press 1951, pp. 219, $3.00. 
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Davison, ARCHIBALD T. Bach and Handel. The Consummation of the Baroque in Music. 
Harvard Univ. Press 1951, pp. viii + 77, $2.00. 

Euiot, T. 8. Poetry and Drama. Harvard Univ. Press 1951, pp. 44, $1.50. 

Evans, Joan. Style in Ornament. London, Toronto, N. Y. 1950, Oxford Univ. Press, pp. 
64, 32 pls., $1.50. 

FLew, Antony (ed.). Essays on Logic and Language. N. Y. 1951, Philosophical Library, 
pp. vii + 206, $3.75. 

Forp, NeEwe.t F: The Prefigurative Imagination of John Keats. A Study of the Beauty- 
Truth Identification and its Implications. (Vol. IX, No. 2, Stanford University Publi- 
cations, University Series, Language & Literature) Stanford Univ. Press 1951, pp. 246, 
$2.50. 

Grisson, James J. The Perception of the Visual World. Boston 1950, Houghton Mifflin, pp. 
xii + 235, 81 ills., $4.00. 

Gopparp, Haroup C. The Meaning of Shakespeare. Univ. Chicago Press 1951, pp. xii + 
691, $6.00. 

Hamm, Victor M. The Pattern of Criticism. Milwaukee 1951, Bruce Publishing Co., pp. xi 
+ 308, $3.25. 

Hanstick, Epvuarp. Vienna’s Golden Years of Music 1850-1900. (Tr. and ed. H. Pleasants 
III.) N. Y. 1950, Simon & Schuster, pp. xxvi + 341, $3.75. 

HasKELL, ARNOLD L. (ed.). The Ballet Annual 1951. London 1951, Adam ‘& Charles Black 
(Distr. Macmillan), pp. 144, ills., $4.50. 

HENLE, Paux, Horace M. Kaien, & Susanne K. Lancer (eds.). Structure Method and 
Meaning. Essays in Honor of Henry M. Sheffer. N. Y. 1951, Liberal Arts Press, pp. xvi 
+ 306, $4.50. 

Hopxins, Vivian C. Spires of Form: A Study of Emerson’s Aesthetic Theory. Harvard Univ. 
Press 1951, pp. x + 276, $4.00. 

Karta, Georce. St. Francis in Italian Painting. London 1950, George Allen & Unwin: 
N. Y. 1951 Macmillan, pp. xiv + 121, 39 ills., $3.00. 

KELEMEN, PAu. Baroque and Rococo in Latin America. N. Y. 1951, Macmillan, pp. xii + 
302, 192 pls., $16.50. 

Lorimer, H. L. Homer and the Monuments. London 1950, N. Y. 1951, Macmillan, pp. xiii 
+ 552, 32 pls., $9.00. 

Powys, JoHn Cowper. Rabelais. N. Y. 1951, Philosophical Library, pp. 424, $3.75. 

Ransom, JOHN Crowe (ed.). The Kenyon Critics. Cleveland & N. Y. 1951, World Publish- 
ing Co., pp. x + 342, $4.00. 

Reti, Rupoupx. The Thematic Process in Music. N. Y. 1951, Macmillan, pp. x + 362, $5.00. 

REYNOLDS, Ernest. Modern English Drama: A Survey of the Theatre from 1900. Norman 1951, 
Univ. Oklahoma Press, pp. 240, 15 ills., $3.50. 

SpencER, HERBERT. Literary Style and Music. N. Y. 1951, Philosophical Library, pp. x + 
119, $2.75. 

SpotriswoopE, Raymon. Film and its Techniques. Berkeley & Los Angeles, Univ. Cali- 
fornia Press, pp. xvi + 516, $7.50. 

Stance, ALFRED. German Painting XIV-XVI Centuries. N. Y., Paris, London 1950, Hype- 
rion Press, (Distr. Macmillan 1951), pp. 160 (pp. 28 text), 128 pls., $7.50. 

Struve, GLes. Soviet Russian Literature 1917-1950. Norman 1950, Univ. Oklahoma Press, 
pp. xvii + 414, $5.00. 

Swinson, Cyriu (ed.). Dancers and Critics. London 1950, Adam & Charles Black (Distr. 
Macmillan 1951), pp. 80, 13 ills. $2.00. 

TAGLIABUE, Guipo Morpureo. Il Concetto Dello Stile. Saggio di Una Fenomenologia del- 
l’Arte. Milano 1951, Fratelli Bocca Editori, pp. 504, L. 1.300. 

TIVERTON, FATHER WiLutaM. D. H. Lawrence and Human Existence. Foreword: T.S. Eliot. 
N. Y. 1951, Philosophical Library, pp. xv + 139, $3.00. 

ULLMAN, STEPHEN. Words and their Use. N. Y. 1951, Philosophical Library, pp. 110, $2,75. 

UNESCO. Freedom and Culture. Intr. by Julian Huxley. N. Y. & London 1951, Columbia 
Univ. Press & Wingate, pp. 270, $3.75. 
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VALENTINER, W. R. Studies of Italian Renaissance Sculpture. N. Y. 1950, Phaidon Pub- 
lishers: Oxford Univ. Press, pp. xi + 239, 247 ills., $12.00. 

von GRUNEBAUM, G. E. (tr. and annotated). A Tenth-Century Document of Arabic Literary 
Theory and Criticism. Univ. Chicago Press 1950, pp. xxii + 128, $5.00. 

WEIsER, THERESA. Music for God. N. Y. 1951, Philosophical Library, pp. x + 276, $3.75. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Cleveland Museum of Art Award in Aesthetics. We are glad to announce, with the approval 
of William M. Milliken, Director of the Cleveland Museum of Art and a new member of the 
Editorial Council, that the Museum will give an annual award for the best article published 
in the Journal of Aesthetics. For the year 1951-52 the award will carry a cash prize of one 
hundred dollars. It is hoped that the prize may go with the award in future years as well. 
The committee of award will consist of the officers of the American Society for Aesthetics 
and the editor of the Journal. 

Articles published in the issues for September and December 1951 and for March and 
June 1952 will be eligible. Authors ineligible for this award are: members of the editorial 
staff of the Journal of Aesthetics and persons who are Trustees of the American Society for 
Aesthetics at the time the award is made. Editorial Council members are eligible. 


ASA Annual Meeting Set for University of Iowa. Vice-President Lester D. LONGMAN 
has announced that the University of Iowa at Iowa City, Iowa, will be host for the 1951 
annual meeting of the Society on November 9th and 10th. Three topics have been desig- 
nated for the meetings: (1) aesthetics in relation to (a) modern art (b) cultural anthro- 
pology; (2) the influence of the study of aesthetics on the education of (a) artists (b) art 
historians; (3) the nature of creativity in the fine arts. Members who have papers to con- 
tribute are invited to submit synopses to Professor Longman at the University of Iowa for 
consideration by the program committee. Exhibitions of contemporary German painting 
and student work will be on display. The music and drama departments will also partici- 


pate in the program. Iowa City is about two hundred and forty miles, or four hours by rail, 
west of Chicago. 


Portland Art Museum Inaugurates Northwest Society for Aesthetics. The inaugural meet- 
ing of the Northwest Society for Aesthetics was held April 6, 7, and 8 at the Portland Art 
Museum at the invitation of the Director, Tuomas C. Cour, Jr. Professor Bertram E. 
Jessup and Mr. and Mrs. Colt were the program committee. 

First session, Friday morning at the Hirsch Gallery of the Museum (BERTRAM JESSUP 
presiding) : “Art and Community” by Metvin Raper (University of Washington); ‘“Dance: 
an Art of Imitation” by SetmMa JEANNE CoHEN (American School of Dance, Hollywood); 
Business meeting for members. Friday afternoon at the Hirsch Gallery (MELVIN RADER 
presiding): ‘Meaning in Poetry’’ by IsasEL CreED HuNGEeRLAND (University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley); ‘‘Newspaper Art Criticism’? by Kurt Barr (Santa Barbara College); 
Reception for ALEXANDER ARCHIPENKO, SHERMAN E. Leg, and Davip McCosu, Committee 
of Selection for the Exhibition, ‘‘Artists of Oregon, 1951.’’ On view: “‘C.S. Price, A Memo- 
rial Exhibition.’’ Friday evening in the Sculpture Court: a concert by the Friends of New 
Music. Saturday morning at the Hirsch Gallery (THomas Munro presiding): ‘‘Problems of 
Interpretation in the Arts’? by Hetmut HunGEeRLAND (California College of Arts and 
Crafts) ; ‘Belief and Attitude in Aesthetic Judgments”? by Bertram E. Jessup (University 
of Oregon). Saturday afternoon, Hirsch Gallery (HELMuT HuNGERLAND presiding): ‘‘Luther 
and the Arts” by Lestiz P. Spe~tMAN (University of Redlands); ‘‘Style Consciousness in 
Contemporary Music”? by ARNOLD Extston (University of Oregon); ‘“‘Indeterminacy in 
Aesthetic Judgments’? by Ratpu J. Hautman (John Muir College); Blue Room play, ‘“‘The 
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Lady of Larkspur Lotion’’ by Tennessee Williams, presented by the Portland Civic Thea- 
tre; Chamber music concert followed by cocktails and buffet. Sunday morning, Auditorium 
(BERTRAM JEssuP presiding) : ‘Some Relations between the Arts, Illustrated by the Ballet, 
‘The Afternoon of a Faun’”’ by THomas Munro (Cleveland Museum of Art). Sunday 
afternoon: tour of Portland architecture. 

Priscrtua Coit, Metvin Raper, and Bertram Jessup as Chairman, were elected to the 
Executive Committee. Among the guests present at the meetings were: Professor RICHARD 
L. Netson, Washington State College; Mrs. Aticze CoHEE, painter, Los Angeles; Professor 
Epwarp C. Koiiman, Willamette University, Salem; Professor A. R. Moore, Portland 
University; Dean TuHeopore Krartr, School of Music, University of Oregon; GEorcE 
BELKNAP, University Editor, University of Oregon; Louise Aaron, Art Editor, Portland 
Oregon Journal; Portland Art Museum staff and Art Association members. 

Provisional Bylaws of the Northwest Society for Aesthetics: (1) Membership in the North- 
west Society for Aesthetics shall be open to all members of the American Society for Aes- 
thetics and only to members of this society. All members of the American Society for Aes- 
thetics who are residents of Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, and British Columbia 
shall be considered to be members of the Northwest Society for Aesthetics unless they in- 
dicate that they do not desire to participate in the activities of the regional society. Mem- 
bers of the American Society for Aesthetics residing elsewhere may become members of 
the Northwest Society for Aesthetics by notifying its officers that they desire this affiliation. 
(2) All sessions of meetings of the Northwest Society for Aesthetics for the reading of papers 
and the discussion of aesthetic problems shall be open to the public. Subject to the power 
of the chairman, under common parliamentary practice, to maintain order and the general 
relevance of remarks, non-members in attendance may participate in all discussions. 
(3) The officers of the Northwest Society for Aesthetics, through the 1952 meeting of the 
society, shall consist of an Executive Committee of three members. Not more than one 
member of the committee shall be a resident of the same city in the region. The committee 
shall be elected at the April 1951 organization meeting of the society. The chairman of this 
meeting may, at his discretion, appoint a nominating committee to recommend candidates 
for election to the Executive Committee. (4) The Executive Committee shall elect a chair- 
man from among its members, who shall serve as the presiding officer of the 1952 business 
meeting of the society. (5) It shall be the duty of the Executive Committee: (a) To set the 
date and place for the 1952 meeting of the society, and to arrange the program for this 
meeting. (b) To draft permanent bylaws for the society to replace these provisional by- 
laws, and to submit its draft for consideration and approval by the members of the 1952 
meeting. (c) To invite persons in the Pacific Northwest] who are eligible for membership 
in the American Society for Aesthetics to join the national society and become affiliated 
with the Northwest Society for Aesthetics. (The Executive Committee is not, however, 
authorized to set standards of membership different from those contained in the Consti- 
tution of the American Society for Aesthetics; and its duties in regard to membership 
shall not be understood to abridge the right of individual members of the Northwest 
Society for Aesthetics to endorse membership applications for direct submission to the 
American Society for Aesthetics.) 


The New York Society for Aesthetics met on March 30th to hear a paper on ‘“‘The Aesthet- 
ics of the Dance” by Dr. Juana DE LaBAN, Chairman of the Dance Department at Adelphi 
College. 


The spring meeting of the Cleveland Society for Aesthetics was held April 14th at the Akron 
Art Institute; Director Gzorcre D. CuLLerR spoke on “The Museum in the Small Com- 
munity.’’ Mr. and Mrs. Culler entertained the society with a buffet supper. 


Members of the West Coast Division had their first 1951 dinner meeting in the O’Neill 
Room of the Men’s Faculty Club, University of California at Berkeley. Professor WILLIAM 
W. Wurster, Dean of the School of Architecture, spoke on ‘“‘The Architectural Life’’: 
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Vernon DeEMars, Lecturer in Architecture, spoke on ‘Some Contemporary Problems of 
Architectural Aesthetics.”’ 


The Pacific Coast Division held its annual meeting April 14th and 15th at the Life Science 
Building, Mills College, in Oakland, California. The program was as follows: Saturday 
morning (ELIZABETH Pope presiding): ‘“‘The Arts in Practical Life’ by Rospert P. Urrer 
(City College of San Francisco) ; ‘‘The Pre-College Training in Art’? by Etutot A. P. Evans 
(Santa Barbara College). Saturday afternoon (HELmMuT HUNGERLAND presiding): ‘‘What 
Composers do our Musicologists Think Most Worthy of School Time?’’ by Paut R. Farns- 
wortH (Stanford University); ‘‘Death as an Aesthetic Datum’ by Ratpn J. HALLMAN 
(John Muir College); ‘‘Art and Patronage”? by J. Donatp Youne (Occidental College); 
“The Social Status of Spanish Novelists in the 19th Century”’ by Luts Moneuro (Mills 
College). Sunday afternoon (J. Donatp Young presiding) ‘“The Basis of Musical Communi- 
cation” by Henry L. Ciarxe (U.C.L.A.); “Aesthetic Theory and Problems of Research in 
Art History’? by ALFRED NEUMEYER (Mills College); ‘“‘Aesthetics as Science”’ by THomas 
Munro. At the business meeting, Ex1zaBetH Pops, chairman of the Northern Section (Oak- 
land area), and J. Donatp Youna, chairman of the Southern Section (Los Angeles area), 
were elected to the Executive Committee; Hetmut HuNGERLAND was elected president of 
the Pacific Coast Division. The California College of Arts & Crafts sponsored a public 
lecture by Dr. THomas Munro on “‘Advances in Art Education”’ at the College on April 
18th. 


East Bay Area Concludes Ninth Year of Seminars in Aesthetics. The Berkeley-Oakland 
group met twice a month at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Helmut Hungerland in Piedmont for 
ten meetings this year. The following papers were presented: ‘‘Application of Research to 
Musical Performance” by Putnam C. Aupricu; ‘‘Analysis of two Poems by Robert Beloof”’ 
by Rosert BExoor; “Problems of Evaluation in Literature” by AUDREY CuEw; “A Pro- 
grammatic Outline for a Theory of Art’? by R. V. Corram; ‘‘Problems of Interpretation 


in Literature’ by Don GetceEr; ‘‘Paradox in Poetry”’ by IsasEL HUNGERLAND; “‘Aesthetics 
and Philosophy in Europe (1950)” by Hetmur Huncerianp; ‘‘Analysis of a Poem by 
Josephine Miles” by JosprHine Miss; ‘The Structure of Shelley’s Adonais’’ by Exiza- 
BETH Pope; ‘‘Problems of Contemporary Drama’’ by ALAN R. THompson. 


The San Francisco seminar concluded its sixth year of meetings at the homes of members 
under the direction of Mr. Hungerland. An average of fourteen persons attended four 
meetings. Papers presented were: ‘“‘The ‘New Criticism’ and its Critics’? by Davin Ever- 
ALL; “‘Plato as a Literary Artist’? by Dorotuy Mercer; ‘‘Modern Prosody’”’ by THomas 
F. Parxinson; “On Hamlet Interpretations’? by Rosrert P. Urrer. 


ASA to Participate in UNESCO Activities. At a recent meeting in Washington, D. C., 
the UNESCO ad hoc Committee on Visual Arts in Education, headed by Professor Har- 
VARD ARNASON of the University of Minnesota, established a panel including representa- 
tives of the American Society for Aesthetics, the College Art Association, the National 
Art Education Association, the American Federation of Arts, the American Museums Asso- 
ciation, and the Committee on Art Education. The panel will plan American cooperation 
with UNESCO in the field of the arts in education. President Carrout C. Pratt has named 
Tuomas Munro as the ASA representative. Dr. Munro has been active on the planning 
committees for UNESCO art activities for several years. Other members of the ASA present, 
some as representatives of other organizations were Dr. Grace McCann Mortey of the 
San Francisco Museum, Victor p’Amico of the Museum of Modern Art, and EpwiIn Z1Ec- 
FELD of Teachers College. Professor Arnason pointed out that the new panel was making 
history as the first joint enterprise of the above-named national organizations in the field 
of art, and that it might have important work to do within the United States in advancing 
the arts in general education. 


With great regret we have learned of the death on April 13th in Boston of Dr. JARED 
Sparks Moore, professor emeritus of the Handy chair of philosophy at Western Reserve 
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University. Dr. Moore was born seventy-one years ago in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
son of Benjamin P. and Florence Sparks Moore. He graduated from Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity in 1900, received his master’s degree from Harvard in 1903 and his doctorate there in 
1905. He taught philosophy at Harvard until 1907 when he joined the faculty of Western 
Reserve University. In 1913 he married Elsie Linch, who survives him. He was made full 
professor and head of the philosophy department of Western Reserve in 1925. 

Dr. Moore was respected as a scholarly teacher and lecturer, an early researcher and 
writer on aesthetics and metaphysics, and a contributor to philosophical journals. (‘“The 
Work of Art and Its Material’’ was published in this Journal in June 1948.) His book, Rifts 
of the Universe (1928), was an attempt at unification of the different schools of philosophy; 
another book, The Foundations of Psychology, was used widely as a textbook. Dr. Moore 
was a fellow in the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, a member of the American 
Philosophical Association and the American Association of University Professors. A mem- 
ber of the American Society for Aesthetics for several years, he was well known in the Cleve- 
land division for his contributions to discussion and debate about the arts. 


Professor EpwarD RANNELLS, Chairman of the art department at the University of Ken- 
tucky, announces the establishment there of a new course in aesthetics, which will be 
taught by Professor CLirrorp Amyx. 


The new Cleveland Scholarship in Art and Aesthetics for 1951-52 has been awarded to 
Miss ANDR&E LeEHOT, an advanced student of aesthetics and art education from Paris, 
France. She will continue her research project on aesthetic education for the general pub- 
lic. The scholarship was established by the Cleveland Museum of Art and Western Reserve 
University. It was awarded this year by the Franco-American Educational Commission in 
Paris, Fulbright funds being added for travel expenses. Professors Gaston BERGER and 
ErrenneE Sourtau of Paris and THomas Munro of Cleveland cooperated in the award. 


Back numbers of the Journal wanted. Numerous requests have come to us for back num- 
bers of the Journal of Aesthetics, many of which are out of print and unavailable here. The 
business manager, RANsom R. Patrick, will be glad to know of back numbers which he 
might secure by gift or purchase. Please send lists of numbers available. Some of these are 
urgently needed to complete library sets in various parts of the world. Early issues are es- 
pecially wanted. 

The issue for March 1951, for which there has been an especially heavy demand, is al- 
ready out of print and many orders remain unfilled. A few reprints of the Editor’s article, 
‘Aesthetics as Science: Its Development in America,” are for sale at one dollar per copy. 
Gifts of any back numbers of the Journal will be accepted with thanks; no preliminary cor- 
respondence necessary. 
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FRANCE 


The Société Frangaise d’Esthétique met monthly during the past season at the Sorbonne, 
and gave the following programs: January 20th: ‘Proportion in Architecture’? by Dr. 
Funcx-HELxet; February 10th: ‘‘SSome Remarks on the Comedian” by M. Louis Jouvet; 
February 17th: ‘“‘The Author and the Public” by M. Prerre Bertin; ‘‘Personality Types, 
World of Forms, and Graphic Expression” by Dr. E. Minxowskr; April 21st: ‘“The Uncon- 
scious and Artistic Creation” by Mme. Anta TEILLARD; May 19th: ‘‘The Cuisine and Aes- 
thetics” by Dr. Epovarp pE PoMIANE. 

The Revue d’Esthétique, July-December 1950, is a special number on “‘Le Rire—Le Co- 
mique—L’Humour.”’ The articles are: ‘“‘L’essence du rire’ by J. Cuarx-Ruy; “‘Le rire et 
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le réve”’ by D. Vicrororr; ‘‘La farce et la pensée judicatoire’’ by R. Bayer: ‘‘Condition 
du comique’”’ by H. Gounter; ‘‘Le comique et le spirituel’”? by Cu. Lato; ‘‘Notes sur la 
dévaluation comique”’ by M. Victrorta; “La Commedia dell’Arte et l’improvisation comi- 
que”’ by G. Jamatt; “Une figure soi-disant comique; le snob” by S. BaumGcarTsEn; ‘‘L’hu- 
mour, expression sociologique”’ by P. GinestiEeR; ‘‘Humour et transfert’? by E. AuBovIN; 
“L’humour surcontré” by Er. Sourtau; “Le rire tragique” by M. Fernacu; “Le théAtre 
de l’ambiguité” by Ci. Perrucnor. The book reviews are: B. Berenson’s Aesthetics and 
History, by P. Ginestirer; D. W. Gotshalk’s Art and the Social Order, by S. BAUMGARTEN; 
M. Pedrosa’s Da Natureza afetiva da Forma na obra de Arte, by Ex. Sourtau; H. Clouard’s 
Histoire de la Littérature francaise du Symbolisme 4 nos jours, by Cu. Lato; P. Servien’s 
Sagesse et Poésie, by J. G. Krarrt; A. Ponceau’s Paysages et destins balzaciens, by H. 
CLovarp. 


The many American friends of Professor RayMonp Bayer of the Sorbonne have been 
happy to receive word from Madame Bayer of his gradual recovery at his home in Paris. 


SPAIN 


The Revista de Ideas Esteticas from Madrid has the following articles for its July-August- 
September issue: ‘El incidente Avellaneda” by Francisco MALDONADO DE GUEVARA; 
“Turina y sus obras teéricas” by DoLtores PaLA BerpDEJo; ‘“‘Arquitectura y Misica”’ by 
Ratt Lino; ‘‘Notas: Sobre un articulo de Richard Miller-Freienfels” by F. MrraBent; 
“‘Textos: Donoso Cortés, seleccién y notas de Enrique Pardo Canalis.’’ Reviews are Pedro 
Rocamora’s Ensayos del museo imaginario, by J. CaM6N AzNarR; Thomas Munro’s The 
Arts and their Interrelations, by F. Mirasent; Paul Guinard’s Introduction a la Peinture 
Espagnole, by J. CamM6n Aznar. Articles in the October-November-December issue are: 
“Las artes y los artistas en la obra cervantina”’ by Ricarpo pet Arco; “El problema 
clasificatorio de las artes’? by Luis Rey Atruna; ‘‘La figura de Chopin traspasa el siglo’’ 
by Cartos Boscu; “‘El yo y la creacién artistica’’ by Luts CastrL10; ‘‘Notas: El ‘Convegno 
Internazionale Vasariano’ de Florencia’? by VALENT{N DE Samsricio; ‘“Textos: J. Mari- 
tain, trad., notas y seleccién de M. C. de I.” Reviews are: G. Calogero’s Estetica, Semantica, 
Istorica, by F. MrraBeNntT; Germain Bazin’s Fra Angelico, by J. CAM6N Aznar; Mauricio 
de Wulf’s Arte y Belleza, by Luis DurAN Ocuoa. Brief summaries of the articles in English 
are printed at the end of the magazine. 


GERMANY 


The Zeitschrift fiir Aesthetik und allgemeine Kunstwissenschaft ceased publication with 
Band 37, Heft 1, in 1943. To replace it, the Jahrbuch fiir Aesthetik und allgemeine Kunst- 
wissenschaft is being published this year. We look forward to receiving it and will report 
on it in a later issue. 


EGYPT 


At the suggestion of Miss Laura Gnagi, formerly Editorial Assistant of the Journal, 
and now in Cairo, the editor of Sout El-Fannan (The Artist’s Voice) sent several copies of 
this Arabic monthly, which has been in publication since May 1950. M. Sipx1 Ex-GaBak- 
HANGUI writes: “It is the first and the only art magazine in the Arabic speaking world. 
Our message is to cultivate aesthetic taste among the Arabic nations; and we do our best 
to cover the whole field of art, ancient and modern, Eastern and Western. The regular 
features of the magazine include the following: The history of art (we started with the 
Egyptian); short biographies of the great artists in Europe, America, and Egypt; reviews 
of the exhibitions held in Cairo; the technique of painting (we have already discussed 
portraits and figure drawing); vital discussion concerning art theories have their place 
in the pages of our magazine. We are writing to you in the interest of developing the artis- 
tic relation between Egypt and the United States. Besides, we believe that the Arabic 
speaking circles in the U.S.A. will meet our magazine with welcome. We wonder if you can 
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help us in bringing our magazine to the notice of the public libraries throughout the states 
with a view to their subscription. Our rate is five dollars per annum.’ 

Another correspondent, Kamat Ex Mauzaxu, art critic of the Cairo newspaper Al 
Ahram, expresses an interest in the exchange of art news between the Middle East and the 
West. He finds evidence in the artistic movements and art exhibitions in Egypt and the 
Middle East of progress in Oriental art and definite reflections of modern art tendencies 
in “this very vital part of the world.” 


JAPAN 


Tapao Kocure, Secretary of the Japanese Society for Aesthetics at Tokyo University, 
writes us further of its interests and activities: ‘Since last year we have been permitted 
to order American books through Japanese book-stores. But it is not so easy to obtain the 
books, because we don’t know what books are published in U.S.A. and where we should 
order them; moreover, the exchange rate is too high to order them freely. So if you are so 
kind as to inform me of books published in your country, or send them as gifts, I should 
feel very grateful to you. Also, if you want to receive Japanese books about aesthetics or 
fine art, I shall gladly send you some representative ones.’ 

[In answer to the Editor’s inquiry about Geijutsugaku, another aesthetics journal in 
Japan]: “‘As to Aesthetics (Geijutsugaku), it is different from our Bigaku. It means the 
Journal of the Society for Geijutsugaku (Science of Arts) in Nippon University. It is a 
local society, consisting chiefly of the professors in that university. I have not yet heard 
its first issue was published... .” 

Mr. Kogure reports that the first annual meeting of the Japanese Society for Aesthetics 
was held November 5-7, 1950, at Kyoto. About a hundred members of the Society assembled 
at the meeting and it was very successful. Public Lectures: ‘‘The Thought of Dr. Yasuji 
Otsuka”? by Naoaxr UENO, President of Tokyo Arts University; “Shape and Shadow in 
Painting”? by Juzo Urpa, Emeritus Professor of Kyoto University. Papers on particular 
studies: ‘‘Kant’s Theory of Genius’? by Kyosur Imar, Research student at Kyoto Univer- 
sity; ‘‘“Some Problems on the Art of the Player”? by Tapao Kocurg, Assistant at Tokyo 
University; ‘‘On Sessyu as a Man” by Suicreyasu Hasumi; “ ‘Apollinisch’ and ‘Diony- 
sisch’ ’”? by Masao YamMAmorTo, Professor of Yokohama University; ‘“‘The White Porcelain 
of Ting-Yao”’ by Ersus1 Tanipa, Scholar at Yamato Museum; ‘‘Notes about the Nude’’ 
by Ixusuxe ToxunaGa, Professor at Kumamoto Women’s University; ‘‘The Aesthetic 
Contemplation and the Structure of Aesthetic Consciousness’? by Ra1zo Sono, Professor 
at Doshisha University; ‘‘Problems about Music Aesthetics” by Gensyo Cuo, Professor 
at Kansai University; ‘(Japanese Wall Painting in Modern Times’? by MuNnEsHIGE NaRa- 
ZAKI, Professor in Rissyo University. 

More copies of Bigaku (Aesthetics)* have been received in exchange for copies of the 
JAAC, with the following contents: Volume 1, No. 3, 1950: Articles: ‘‘Su Tung-po, His 
Ideas of Fine Art (2)” by Yuxro Yasurro; “On Kant and the Imagination” by TsuNngE- 
MICHI Kitasima; ‘‘On the ‘Einfuehlungstheorie’ ” by Jiro ABr. Art Criticism: ‘‘The mean- 
ing and the function of art criticism”? by Mororcui Hoso; “On the artistic and the scientific 
character of literary criticism” by IcHtro Haryv; ‘On criticism of fine art’? by Atsuvo 
Imaizumi; “Several problems of criticism in modern music” by Namio Surpata. Book 
Review: Etienne Souriau’s Time in the Plastic Arts, by Tamio Kanepa; Sigfried Giedion’s 
Space, Time and Architecture, by Kimmmasa ABE. Volume 1, No. 4, 1951: Articles: ‘‘The 
Aesthetic Contemplation and the Structure of Aesthetic Consciousness’? by Ra1zo Sono; 
“Some Suggestions about the Nude” by Ikusuke Tokunaga; ‘The White Porcelain of 
Ting-Yao” by Ersus1 Tanrpa; “‘ ‘Apollinisch’ and ‘Dionysisch’ ’’ by Masao YaMamoTo. 
Lecture: ‘‘The Thought of Dr. Yasuji Otsuka’? by Naoaxr UEno; “‘The Report of the First 
Congress of the Japanese Society for Aesthetics.’’ Book Review: L. Van der Kerken’s Le 
Devenir interne du moment esthétique, by Icutro Hanyu; Cay von Bruckdolf’s Schiller als 
Philosoph, by Tapasu1 OTroKozawa. 





* Earlier issues were reviewed in the Journal of Aesthetics in December 1950 and June 
1951. 
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